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Company Interprets the Policyholders Purchase in a 
New Light. 
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GETTING AND APPRECIATING 
“WVALUE RECEIVED” « e e« e 


An Advertisement of 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc., 
Neu York 


It is more or less a byword throughout the whole increase, we believe, has not been accidental. In our 
realm of business that “value received” is worth every opinion, it indicates that in these days of extremely care- 
penny it costs. A business machine, system or service of ful spending our service has met the test of delivering 
sound utility and sound value will be welcomed by any full “value-received” for each dollar spent. We can con- 
reasonable business man. This is axiomatic. eee ceive no other reason. Our policy of flexible service and 

In the field of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports, doing a finished job appears to be winning the increased. 


“value received” is just as fully appreciated —_ appreciation of our customers. : wo 
as elsewhere. The inspection service delis ering the 82 The nationwide facilities of The Hooper- 
greatest value-per dollar is the service in demand \ 2s Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling 
During all the lean months which we have been of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for in- 
suffering, the business of this organization has N& 7 surance underwriting. credit, commercial 


shown a consistently satisfactory increase. This and employment purposes and claim reports. 
Established 1899 
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This Week: 


@ After Thirty Years of successful opera- 
tion, during which time it grew into the 
leadership of the life associations of the 
country, the Guarantee Fund Life goes on 
a Legal Reserve Basis. Retaining head- 
quarters at Omaha, the company will 
henceforth be known as The Guarantee 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


* > * 


@ All good life agents know a hundred 
reasons why insurance protection is essen- 
tial but all of us are subject to the danger 
of falling into a rut. Read E. L. Me- 
Millan’s briefed outline of fundamental 
arguments and refresh your stock-in-trade. 


* * * 


@ “Peace On Earth, Good Will Toward 
Men.” We have for a decade realized but 
half of this inspired formula for enlightened 
progress. Now, with President Hoover's 
debt relief program international good will 
and the prosperity bound to follow, appears 
over the business horizon. A special page 
editorial discusses the portent of this 
movement. 


Next Week: 


@ Cancer, Heart diseases and appendicitis 
are three sources of human ill which have 
defied progressive medical science with an 
ever mounting death toll, but there is one 
other major ailment which has yielded 
ground to the microbe hunters—tubercu- 
losis. The mortality record for tuberculosis 
in 1930 was the lowest on record, being 66.5 
per 100,000 population as compared with 
174.4 in 1910. Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman 
discusses the details of this progressive de- 
cline in next week's issue. 


= * = 


@ Material of special interest to farm un- 
derwriters and agents will be featured. 
Also, another table showing Fidelity Under- 
writing ratios for companies operating in 
New York State in 1930. 





The Spirit of the Times 


HIS week the corner is turned for 1931. The 

story of one-half of the year has been written. 

To many of us its perusal will not make pleas- 
ant reading. How much of the poor results we may 
have attained arose from causes within ourselves 
matters little. Have our plans been made for the 
next six months? Do these plans presume a course 
of work which will lead to a profit for the year? 
These are material and essential. No one can hope 
to be or do unless he envisions his goal and charts 
the means by which he shall attain that end. 

Before the week is over, the day commemorating 
American Independence will have been celebrated. 
Independence is American. Our nation has achieved 
preeminence among all nations because of it. Its 
citizens have reached the heights as individuals 
through its possession. With it as with everything 
worthwhile there is an attendant responsibility. Our 
destiny is a personal matter. We alone are credited 
with success and debited for failure. 

A spirit of good will, fostered by President 
Hoover’s efforts to assist international economic re- 
covery by inaugurating a twelvemonth moratorium, 
dominates the times. As independent beings, let us 
be inspired by that spirit and go forward with an 
enthusiasm that will be felt by everyone with whom 
we come in contact in our daily work. Take renewed 
courage from the holiday of the week and carry on 
the traditions of that day. 

The hot weather may perchance dull the effect of 
your actual solicitation but your program is for a 
half year. During the summer make it your business 
to prepare for the winter campaign. For this, add to 
your prospect records. Send out literature to care- 
fully selected lists. Gather information on new pros- 
pects. When the solid work of soliciting in the fall 
begins, you will have built up an audience and made 
easy your path to increased production. With a 
comprehensive campaign you will establish your in- 
dependence, and the independence of everyone you 
serve, for now and for the future. —T. J. V.C 
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Good Will Turns the Tide 


— An Editorial — 


by 


A. |. FINDLEY 


Director, United Business Publishers, Inc. 
JUNE 29, 1931 


been exposing itself to the con- 

tagion of good will. That 
right-about-face in thought and 
feeling is today the most dynamic 
and significant factor in the busi- 
ness outlook both at home and 
abroad. 

President Hoover’s debt pro- 
posal has produced effects that are 
without a parallel since inter- 
national relations began. For 
months men in every land have 
been looking for the first sign of a 
turn toward better things. In our 
own country it has been loudly 
complained that we had neither 
leadership nor plan. In a single 
week-end hour at Washington 


F:-- a full week the world has 


from every corner of the globe. A 
great incubus has been lifted from 
international relations, from busi- 
ness between nations, from domes- 
tic business in every land. 

No, the animosities have not 
been healed and the economic mil- 
lennium has not dawned. All the 
distress of an unparalleled depres- 
sion is still with us. But we have 
had a week crowded as no other 
has ever been with world-wide 
approval of a great message of 
good will, and the right solution of 
our vexing problems has thus been 
advanced immeasurably. Out- 
weighing all other gains from the 
President’s proposal are those that 
will flow from its sheer friend- 


both leader and plan suddenly ap- Mr. Findley was editor of Tue Iron _ liness. 


peared, and in the same hour the 


to make the plan effective. What 
was the power? Nothing less than 


Ace from 1905 to 
, knowledge, sound jud tt 
leader applied the power that was with pecan gem we 
analytic faculties assure the ; d : inni i 
of his observations. sii teying months, begmaning wih the 


1930. His broad In all the experiences of Ameri- 


and penetrating can business men through these 


crash of 1929, too much of our 


He is at present edit j ; re : : 
Pe oa ee aoe thinking and planning has been in 


the age-old impulse of Good Will. IRON AGe, and a director of the United 
More than any other factor, ill Business Publishers, Inc., with which material and mechanical terms—in 


will — between nations, between 
political partisans, between busi- ——— 
ness competitors—has been out- 
standing in this depression. None that preceded it 
has been marked by such intense expressions of bit- 
terness. Statesmen in one nation charging respon- 
sibility upon those in another; political spokesmen 
arraigning opposition party leaders; publicists and 
economists assailing legislative and administrative 
policies and excoriating those in authority for failure 
to find the way out; business men using unethical 
methods to wrest orders from competitors—such has 
been the sorry record of the past two years. 
Meanwhile, men have been talking about a future 
war as one that might end civilization, little realizing 
that so much ill will was abroad—between nations, 
and between parties and interests in the same nation 
—as actually to create a world-wide state of war. 
And now for a full week the world has been under 
the spell of a new spirit. Never has there been such 
world-wide accord on any matter affected with an 
international interest. The good will that went out 
from Washington has been answered by good will 


Tue Spectator is affiliated. 


the language of charts and cycles 
and of this and that barometer of 
trade—so much so that the well 
being of our people has been treated as a product of 
mechanization along with the rest. Too little have 
we thought of its moral side, even in the face of well 
defined factors of deterioration in civic life, in busi- 
ness, and in community and home standards. 

How fast we come up out of the slough will de- 
pend more on the rate of repair of the moral factors 
than of those which lie in the domain of politics and 
economics. 

Thus, in setting in motion a wave of good will that 
has generated courage, confidence and hope, Presi- 
dent Hoover has been of incalculable help in putting 
his own country and all the world on the road back 
to happier times. Whatever the minor fluctuations 
in the few months just ahead, his act splendidly 
marks the turning of the tide. Let his countrymen 
give themselves with a new resolve to the high enter- 
prise of increasing the store of good will—interna- 
tionally, politically at home, in business with the 
world, and in business with one another. 
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ASELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 





NEW YORK gangster and beer 
racketeer whose extensive busi- 
ness operations are being checked by 
Federal income tax investigators and 
who is under indictment by the city 
authorities on a charge of felonious as- 
sault, maintained an “Insurance” office 
as headquarters. Aside from suggest- 
ing that he must now realize that hon- 
esty is a popular special policy of con- 
siderable merit, it would seem obvious 
that this man used little enough imagi- 
nagion in choosing a name for his busi- 
ness. Such a “front” is almost certain 
to suggest twenty-year term to the trial 
judge. 
: ee ¢ @ 

ERO worship is an emotion ordi- 

narily encountered between the 
ages of eight and twelve, but sometimes 
it persists in far more mature years. 
My own wide-eyed admiration for the 
stranger in the barber shop the other 
day, for example. “Absolutely the rot- 
tenest haircut I ever had in my life,” 
he told the smirking barber who held 
up a mirror for his self-inspection. 


* a * 


NOTHER instance stands out in my 
memory. Some years ago in an- 
other field of business publications one 
of our contemporaries continued an ar- 
ticle from page 47 to page 7. Every- 
body seemed to think it mighty funny, 
but to me it was a fine piece of icono- 
clasm. Evidently the make-up editor 
had no room beyond page 47 but did 
have a yawning hole on page 7. Why 
not be logical about the matter? I 
have many times since been confronted 
with similar situations, but I have never 
yet had the nerve to continue stories 
backward. 
* * + 
MART life insurance agents all ap- 
preciate the advantages to be de- 
rived from an active participation in 
civic affairs and in club membership and 
work. The phases of this semi-public 
activity are many and varied. Mervin 
L. Lane, formerly of the Lane Agency, 
Inc., of the Home Life but since yester- 
day general agent in New York for the 
Conn. Mutual, has a unique hobby which 
keeps his name before thousands of his 
prospective clients. He is a regular 
contributor of humorous paragraphs 
and witticisms to the column edited by 
Russell Crouse in the New York Eve- 
ning Post—and possibly to other papers 
I never read. Just now he is heading a 
committee composed of column contrib- 
utors for the purpose of raising funds 
to provide a Yuletide party for the des- 
titute aged six months hence. 
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T has long been the habit of insur- 
ance men at this season of the year 
to remind their friends and clients 
(synonymous terms, let us hope) that 
the vacation season is at hand and to 
recall that along with its pleasures 
and delights should be considered the 
added hazards it entails to life and 
limb. The good insurance agent will 
point out to the vacationist why it is 
imperative he should make certain he 
is carrying sufficient accident and 
health insurance, that his automobile 
insurance is sufficient to cover the 
trouble his touring holiday may bring; 
that his house be well guarded against 
fire, burglary, and many other ills; 
that the loss of his baggage enroute 
will not be his, but an insurance com- 
pany’s loss, etc., etc. Yet in spite of 
this well known and very proper habit 
on the part of the insurance man he 
himself is very likely already starting 
for a two-week or more rest from his 
labors and feeling very slight alarm at 
all the horrible things that are more 
likely than usual to happen to him 
during that time. 


* * * 


VERYONE, apparently, enjoys 

planning for a vacation even if 
the actual vacation proves of the kind 
that makes him only too glad to get 
back to home and work. To read the 
beautiful circulars put out by railroad 
and steamship companies is sheer de- 
light. One can hardly believe that 
there are on earth such fascinating 
places, such wonderful tours, such 
perfect climate, such luxurious environ- 
ments anywhere at all, let alone to be 
secured for so reasonable a price. The 
only literature known which reaches 
greater heights of ecstacy that I know 
about are the spring flower seed cata- 
logs both as to story and illustrations. 
I envy the dreamers who write them, 
the artists who prepare the illustra- 
tions. They indeed must live in a 
fairy-land where mundane things have 
no ugly place. 

” * » 


ELL, even in an insurance pub- 

lication office there are such 
things as vacations and while mine, 
which is still, like the prodigal son, 
afar off, it excites me as I try to 
decide what I shall do with that happy 
and all too brief period. Yes, I cer- 
tainly must stop in at the Central ticket 
office and get an armful of timetables 
and descriptive booklets. That will be 
fun even if the vacation, as have so 
many, proves a dud. 








LTHOUGH I am a firm believer in 

agency qualification laws, I am 
not so sanguine as to think that a mere 
entrance examination will revolution- 
ize the calibre and character of the 
agency forces of America. Up at Po- 
land Spring a group of old-timers in 
the New England agency field were 
comparing their 1930 loss ratios. As 
they read off the figures, 6, 10 and 15 
per cent on business written in com- 
panies whose total loss ratios ran to 
50, 55 and 60 per cent or more, one 
couldn’t help but think that the mold 
that cast them has gone the way of 
the horse and buggy. Such agents are 
the accumulated result of insurance 
knowledge, New England conscience 
and a starting salary of $10 per week, 
hours, 7.30 a. m. till 6 p. m. 


* * * 


IDELIGHTS On the Week’s News.— 
There’s a rich vein of thought run- 
ning through George E. Turner’s arti- 
cle, the text of his Poland Spring ad- 
dress. Every agent should read 
it and pass the gist of his argument 
along to policyholders. For a 
full appreciation of his ability, though, 
Mr. Turner should be heard rather than 
read. He is one of the most 
effective men on the platform that the 
business knows deep, musical 
voice (I understand he is a trained 
singer) carefully paced delivery, he 
dramatizes his speech for all it’s worth. 
Speaks right out in meeting, too. 
Percy H. Goodwin gets across 
for different reasons. Sells him- 
self to his audience first by virtue of 
his almost religious sincerity of pur- 
pose. Keeps their interest by 
firing broadside after broadside of red 
hot, documented dope. 


* * * 


HESE little paragraphs the papers 

run about the formal agency con- 
tract will blossom into columns and 
columns some day. Most of the 
battling over it will be done behind 
closed doors, however. The Na- 
tional Board and the railroads are bed- 
fellows in this matter of freight rate 
increases. . The railroads and the 
public utilities have been ogling the in- 
surance carriers for years want 
us all to join hands in keeping the Gov- 
ernment out of business. Hope 
they’ll do as handsomely by the Na- 
tional Board as the N.B. has done by 
them if the opportunity ever arises. 
. Calvin Coolidge thinks the rail- 
roads should be allowed to hitch up 
their revenue a notch, too. 
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A New Picture of Insurance 
Company Service 


By GEORGE E. TURNER 


President, First Reinsurance Co. 


F all things for which the 

American public annually ex- 

pends vast sums of money, in- 
surance is the most difficult to visualize 
correctly. It cannot be appraised by 
touch, taste, sound or sight, and its 
quality is not to be tested by the senses. 
Insurance requires its own method of 
valuation. The teaching of that meth- 
od has been sorely neglected, with the 
inevitable result that insurance think- 
ing, on the part of most people, is not 
only inaccurate, but peculiarly indefi- 
nite. 


An Intangible Product 


If one hires a laborer to till the soil, 
he can see the plants which grow. If 
one employs a man of the professions, 
his ministrations are apparent. If one 
purchases securities, he may take them 
into his hands, and if one deposits money 
in a bank, the repository is open to his 
inspection. But when one purchases 
insurance, the product of his expendi- 
ture is little more tangible than im- 
munity from disease purchased at the 
price of sanitation. 

Insurance much needs a better un- 
derstanding on the part of the indi- 
vidual policyholder, as to just how it 
functions in his own scheme of daily 
life. Most persons think of insurance 
in terms of losses only, and by so doing 
completely lose sight of the major part 
which the institution of insurance plays 
in their affairs. 

In ordinary manufacturing and mer- 
chandising, the demand for an article 
arises from familiarity with its char- 
acter and use. Its sale does not reach 
great proportions unless or until the 
people who buy well know the article 
for which their money is spent. The 
maker of shoes has no problem of 
teaching his customer the general char- 
acter or use of shoes. The dealer in 
lumber may seek new outlets for his 
product, but he is not obliged to eluci- 
date the nature of lumber. Insurance, 
however, bears the peculiar burden not 
only of selling its product, but of teach- 
ing its customers the nature of it, how 
it operates and how it best serves the 
customer’s needs. 


An Interpretation of What the 
Policyholder Gets for His Pur- 
chase in Terms of New Values 


Insurance is further handicapped by 
the fact that in its purchase there is 
no factor of “pride of ownership.” No 
one invites his friends in to see his new 
fire insurance policy. One does not 
make an envious neighbor by “trotting 
out” a remarkably well selected insur- 
ance purchase. There is nothing in in- 
surance corresponding to that natural 
touch of vanity through which we are 
softened to the appeals of the sales- 
man, who offers an outstandingly smart 
automobile, an unusual radio, or an ar- 
tistically fitted suit of clothes. These 
advantages enjoyed by so many things 
offered for sale in competition for the 
public’s dollar, must, in some manner, 
be substituted for in insurance selling. 
For my part, I have yet to find a sub- 
stitute quite so effective as enthusiasm 
and personal interest on the part of 
the man who sells. It is such enthusi- 
asm which best marks the difference 
between selling insurance on the agency 
plan and on any other plan which has 
yet been devised. It is the life of the 
American Agency System, its heritage 
from the past and its hope for the 
future. 


Company Enthusiasm 


It does not now appear to me 
clearly how an enthusiasm for insur- 
ance selling is to be acquired without 
some measure of enthusiasm for insur- 
ance companies. Judging from the com- 
ments one frequently hears and from 
the things we observe, it may be con- 
sidered a hopeless task to generate en- 
thusiasm for insurance companies on 
the part of a group of insurance 
agents, but it is my pleasure to under- 
take it. 

All the loose and inaccurate thinking 
as to insurance is not done by the pol- 
icyholders. At least plenty of it is 
done by the agents themselves. So 
much, in fact, that I regard it not 
amiss to attempt here and now to re- 
touch that picture of the insurance 
company, as it stands out a prime fac- 
tor in the equation of our American 
economic and social life. 

Contemplate, if you will, the destruc- 
tive fury of the windstorm. Suppose 


that some corporation could be formed 
with power to control the tornado, and 
that it should engage in the business 
of selling its services for hire. Could 
the property owner for a nominal an- 
nual fee employ such a corporation to 
mount guard over his property night 
and day and thus defeat the winds, 
that property owner would readily vis- 
ualize the thing such a company offered 
for sale and accurately appraise and 
fully understand the character of the 
service for which his money was paid. 
Such a service is, of course, purely 
imaginary. 


Imaginary Analogy 


Let us suppose an alternative in the 
nature of another corporation standing 
guard over this same property night 
and day with magic power to remove 
the property from the path of the 
storm at the first indication of its ap- 
proach, and offering that service for 
sale. The price to be paid for such a 
service would be no mystery, and the 
thing purchased as readily appraised 
as is the paint which protects the same 
property from the ordinary action of 
the weather. 

Since man cannot control the wind, 
nor can he remove his property from 
the path of the tornado, the storm re- 
mains supreme so far as the physical 
form of that property is concerned. 
However, as to its money value, man 
has wrought the defeat of the wind. 
Cleverly enough, he has invented a de- 
vice by which the money value of such 
property may be placed beyond the 
power of the storm to destroy and there 
safely kept. Such a device is the in- 
surance corporation. It is not imagi- 
nary but very real, and its service is 
for sale and available to any property 
owner. 

Why not a bit of enthusiasm for such 
a man-made circumvention of elemental 
destruction? Why not a bit of pride in 
being known as its agent? If we could 
but bring the property owner thus ac- 
curately to visualize his tornado insur- 
ance, he would better understand what 
it is his premium dollar buys. His ap- 
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praisal of insurance would be more 
accurate and his attitude toward our 
business immeasurably improved. 

To place his securities safely beyond 
the reach of flames, a man may take 
them to a fireproof vault and store them 
there for their protection. He pays the 
bank an annual fee to provide such a 
place of refuge. He quite well under- 
stands and appreciates the value of the 
thing for which he pays. Unfortu- 
nately, he cannot so store his house, 
his factory, or his stock of merchan- 
dise. Unlike the destruction of the 
tornado, the ravages of fire, to a de- 
gree, may be guarded against, but after 
having done all that he can do, there 
yet remains the danger of destruction. 
Man can no more purchase immunity 
from the flames than from the storm, 
and since he cannot remove his home, 
his factory or his store to safety vaults, 
again he resorts to a device, which, 
while it leaves the form exposed, re- 
moves the money value beyond the 
reach of fire. Again the device is the 
insurance company, and again the ser- 
vice of such a corporation is purchas- 
able and available to all honest holders 
of property. 

As to the stored securities, does the 
man complain because of the fact that 
after having paid for his safety deposit 
box no fire destroys his property and 
no thief breaks through to steal? Cer- 
tainly not. But have you not heard it 
complained that fire insurance pre- 
miums paid on property not damaged 
by fire were pure waste? In one case 
the bank for a price undertakes to pro- 
tect one bit of his property, while in 
the other the insurance company for a 
price undertakes to protect another 
portion. The only difference in the two 
cases is, that in the one the physical 
property is bodily removed to the bank, 
while in the other only the money value 
is removed to the insurance company. 

When the family has locked up the 
house and is departing for a world 
tour, the family silver, the mink coat, 
the choice rugs and treasured objects 
of art, are sent away to storage beyond 
the power of the thief to steal. The 
cost of that storage is perfectly well 
understood, and the responsibility of 
the storage concern is fully appreciated 
by the owner of the property. If these 
things are kept safely, the service is 
regarded as satisfactory. Should they 
be lost or not returned, then the ser- 
vice is unspeakable. When those same 
objects must come out of storage for 
everyday use and are again subject to 
thievery, the insurance company steps 
in, and while leaving the property itself 
free to be used, its value, so far as it 
can be measured in money, is again 
transferred, this time to the vaults of 
the insurance company through the 
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Snapshot of A Suburban Agent’s Agency 


By Herbert L. Keyes 


nitude of operations and bustle of 

“counter life” in the New York 
City department of a large company 
or agency and yet unacquainted with 
the details and pace of an active 
suburban agency plant, a casual glance 
into one of the latter offices may fail 
to impress upon the observer a clear 
understanding and fll measure of ap- 
preciation and comprehension of its 
real power, usefulness and importance. 

A careful study of one of these live, 
progressive local agency offices, with 
its staff of busy employees and execu- 
tives, its thorough system and an un- 
mistakable atmosphere of progress and 
achievement, is sufficient to dispel any 
lurking doubt as to its modern equip- 
ment, efficiency and ability to produce. 

Aside from such large cities as 
Hoboken, Jersey City, Newark, or 
Trenton, there are many local agencies 
in the smaller New Jersey towns of 
Bergen, Union, Passaic and Essex 
Counties which measure up to the high- 
est standards and even match a few 
of the metropolitan offices. They are 
handled by experienced underwriters, 
inspectors and adjustors. Their annual 
premium writings range from $75,000 
to $450,000 and every kind or class of 
insurance is covered. 

These figures have been reaching 
these aggregates during the past few 
years by reason of the marvelous devel- 
opment in building construction, inci- 
dent to the advent of improved and 
enlarged means of transportation and 
vehicular traffic in northern New 
Jersey. 

One outstanding feature of a local 
agent’s labors is that relating to his 
own individual work, personal solicita- 
tion. The manager or local secretary 
of a metropolitan office is a salaried 
employee. While he is always on the 
alert to keep up or increase the pre- 
mium income of his office, his remuner- 
ation is not subject to that which 
governs the local agent, commission. 
His livelihood is not affected by the fluc- 
tuations of business. Hence, not only 


Ts anyone accustomed to the mag- 


is the incentive ever present but the 
vital need of constant watchfulness, 
planning and anticipation, are some of 
the paramount factors in the manage- 
ment of a successful local office. 

Competition in small towns is fre- 
quently keen although there is always 
a spirit of comradeship and square 
dealing among agents. Yet, every 
source of influence, social, business and 
even political is often used to secure 
new lines or some particularly large 
and desirable account. 


Summer dullness and vacation ab- 
sences have no appreciable effect upon 
the activities of these progressive 
agencies. Indeed there is noticeable, 
if anything, a more concentrated and 
determined effort made to “lay pipes” 
for a lively fall and winter campaign. 

As during the past three or four 
years, sO now, many prominent local 
agents of northern New Jersey con- 
tinue to make it a special point to keep 
well informed on realty matters, sales, 
mortgages, rentals and development in- 
vestments, and, particularly, on what- 
ever progress is being made or pro- 
posed as to improvement in transit 
facilities. 

As a follow up, substantial expendi- 
tures are made for advertisements in 
local and county newspapers. In realty 
the successful local agent occupies a 
unique position in his community. 
Every worthwhile achievement of his 
is the result of somebody’s sacrifice. 
What he accomplishes may be meas- 
ured by what he is willing to give. 

What he does for his own benefit is 
of little consequence in the scheme of 
agency life; what he does for others 
alone makes the world better and pro- 
gress and his office a popular success. 
What he selfishly does for himself can 
never pass out of him and must surely 
perish with him. What help he gives 
to others disseminates through human- 
ity and lives forever. This is the gov- 
erning principle of many successful 
local agents—capitalization of accom- 
modation to clients and others. 








medium of burglary insurance. But 
what a difference in the attitude of the 
owner! In the one case he is content 
if that there be no loss, while in the 
other he prizes his insurance service 
only in the event the property is taken 
from him. 

To bring these concepts of insurance 
to the public is a task second to none 
in importance. Not until it is done, 


can we hope to make clear to the people 
who buy insurance the stupendous task 
undertaken by the insurance companies. 

The subject you gave me for this 
talk is an unqualified assertion “Ser- 
vice — The Companies Provide It.” 
Tested by the gauge I have set for all 
companies (solvency) by the use of 
fire insurance as an illustration, we 

(Continued on page 12) 





Nation-Wide Underwriting Experience Ratios of Stock 
Companies Operating in New York State in 1930 
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Investiga- Acqui- , 
tion and sition General Net Gain 
Adjust- and Field Adminis- Inspection Taxes, or Loss 
J ment Supervision trative and Bureau Licenses Total From 
PREMIUMS Losses Expenses Expenses Expenses Expenses and Fees Expenses Under- 
COMPANY EARNED Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred Incurred writing 
$ 7 % - - % Y/, Oh % : 7 % i % % 
Aetna Cas. & Sur., Hartford 2,791,065 10.4 32.6 15.5 0.4 2.4 61.3 21.6 
Alliance Cas., Phila..... 171,055 2.6 42.4 9. 0.5 2.4 57.0 20.2 
Amer. Employers, Boston 278,141 8.9 29.4 5.9 0.6 2.1 16.9 23.8 
Amer. Reins., N. Y. 85,357 47.6 9.7 an 9.7 67.0 140.0 
Amer. Surety, N. Y... 3,519,064 6.4 30.9 23.1 0.3 2.8 63.5 11.3 
Rankers Indem., Newark 120,556 96.1 3.8 22.8 29.1 0.8 ae 56.5 52.5 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 449,718 111.6 10.0 41.1 10.7 0.2 2.1 75.7 
Columbia Cas., N. Y $24,730 62.4 6.0 29.2 9.5 0.8 2.1 10.0 
Commerce Cas Co., Glens Falls 28,118 59.1 6.0 52.6 7.7 3.2 3.2 31.8 
Commercial Cas. Co., Newark 685,194 59.2 10.3 34.2 15.9 0.6 1.0 21.2 
Concord Cas. & Sur., N. Y 128,213 1.5 28.7 43.6 0.3 1.9 24.0 
Consol. Ind. & Ins. Co., N. ¥ 921,364 71.8 3.2 58.3 27.0 0.1 2.9 63.3 
Constitution Ind. & Ins., Phila 283,662 96.5 7.9 27.9 17.2 1.2 3.1 53.8 
Continental Cas., Chicago 658,143 51.7 10.2 34.4 19.9 1.0 3.1 20.3 
Detroit Fid. & Sur., Detroit 989,384 75.1 10.2 34.6 17.6 0.2 4 66.0 41.0 
Eagle Indem., N. Y 185,509 50.9 36.5 23.0 16.5 0.3 1.3 77.6 28.5 
Employers Liab. Assur., Boston 178,243 71.4 10.3 31.6 7.5 1.3 3.4 54.1 25.5 
Employers Reins., K. C 104,020 30.3 1.7 20.4 8.2 3.4 33.8 35.8 
European Genl. Reins., N. Y 276,051 90.7 11.7 42.0 2.1 Ke 55.8 16.5 
Excess, N ; 133,080 218.2 5.4 44.3 12.6 1.8 64.1 194.0 
Federal Surety, Davenport 273,802 184.8 19.1 16.6 13.3 1.7 1.9 -167.3 
Fid. & Cas N. Y 1,586,818 49.0 10.7 36.2 12.9 0.5 2.3 11.6 
Fid. & Dep Balt 5,539,230 26.7 8.3 35.5 8.0 1.2 0.3 20.0 
Firemens Fund Ind., N. ¥ 1,446 16.3 11.2 461.6 790.4 4.7 60.6 1244.7 
First Reir Hartford 39,588 ‘ 20.7 62.8 8.1 1.9 7.4 
Frat in Surety,-N. Y 146,991 52.0 6.9 29.5 22.8 1.0 1.9 14.0 
Genl. Indem. Co., Rochester 28,630 60.0 2.0 68.0 . ‘ 70.0 30.0 
Genl. Reir N. ¥ 579,188 100.8 17.9 40.4 4.8 0.1 0.8 64.0 64.8 
Genl. Surety, N. ¥ 92,258 7.5 ; 21.1 89.2 0.4 13.5 124.2 31.7 
Glen Fa Ind Glens Falls 307,244 47.3 10.3 33.6 8.6 2.9 1.1 56.5 3.8 
Globe Indem Newark 1,253,494 68.2 8.2 31.2 7.3 0.5 2.5 19.7 18.0 
Grand Central Sur., N. Y¥ 172,708 35.7 2.6 44.6 81.1 0.8 0.3 132.3 68.1 
Great Amer. Ind., N. Y 438,983 143.5 13.7 32.4 18.9 1.4 2.1 68.5 112.0 
Greater City Su & Ind., N. Y¥ 226,420 27.8 0.4 36.0 45.0 1.6 83.0 —10.7 
Guarantee f N. A.. Montreal 100,760 56.2 4.4 38.6 19.7 0.4 1.0 64.1 20.3 
Guardian Ca Co Buffalo 168,003 18.2 12.7 31.4 16.6 0.4 1.8 62.9 18.9 
Hartford A & Ind., Hartford 2,130,490 99.4 9.7 30.7 13.7 0.6 1.7 56.3 55.7 
Home Indem N. Y 22,688 70.7 14.2 139.6 189.4 ».7 7.1 356.0 326.7 
Indem. Ir Co f N \ Phila 795,775 56.7 12.6 28.6 15.0 0.4 58.7 
Indep. Ind Phila 589,073 103.0 23.5 33.8 15.9 0.9 76.3 
International Fid. & y City 11,38 55.1 12.2 9.0 15.9 
International R 10,242 61.7 6.4 35.6 4.3 48.5 
Lloyds Ca N. ¥ 137,948 87.1 6 37.6 16.3 1.9 1.3 58.6 
London Guar. & Ac N. ¥ 6.475 130.9 134.5 24.4 18.4 0.8 176.5 
London & Lancashire, Hartford 176,420 265.7 24.6 26.8 16.6 12 2.4 71.6 
Maryland Ca Co., Balt 3, 168,491 122.6 14.8 33.4 9.4 0.3 2.0 59.9 82.5 
Mas Bond. & Ins.. Boston 978,148 10.0 8.9 32.1 12.2 0.3 2.9 96.4 3.6 
Metropolitan Cas Newark 1,092,167 84.8 15.1 26.9 21.1 0.2 1.9 65.2 50.0 
Na Ca De it 381 27.1 9.3 30.3 15.9 0.9 2.1 58.5 14.4 
Natl. Surety, N. Y 5.88 63 37.0 16.8 35.7 9.8 0.2 1.9 64.4 1.4 
New An lam Cas Balt l 0.554 71.7 2.7 31.1 10.5 0.5 2.1 57.0 28.7 
N. J. Fid. & P. G.. Newart 80.536 346.8 38.5 21.6 7.7 0.5 1.6 70.0 316.7 
—. 2. Ga N. ¥ 003 68.9 4.7 30.4 19.7 0.4 2.2 57.4 26.3 
a Be an oe eC 274 92.6 12.3 26.8 7.4 0.4 1.3 45.6 38.2 
Ocean A & Guar N. ¥ 98,79 183.3 Fo 31.7 10.4 i.6 2.0 52.8 —136.1 
Preferred A N. ¥ 0,060 307.2 11.7 42.6 12.1 2.4 68.8 —276.0 
Royal Indem _ = 802,566 109.3 31.4 27.6 14.6 0.1 1.1 74.8 —84.1 
St. Paul Ind Ss Pau 438 15.1 1.3 47.8 2.2 12.2 4.4 67.8 17.1 
Seaboard Surety, N. Y 159,779 30.8 5.5 51.5 24.7 3.0 4.5 89.2 20.0 
Southern Surety, N. Y 2,876,039 52.6 9.8 35.0 12.4 0.5 1.1 58.9 11.5 
Standard Ace Detroit , 1,262,072 53.7 8.7 36.0 18.5 1.3 1.8 66.3 20.0 
Standard Sur. & Cas., N. Y 228,930 30.9 8.7 46.4 21.2 0.4 3.3 80.0 -10.9 
Sun Indem., N. Y 114,952 103.2 11.0 23.9 7.9 1.9 3.3 48.0 51.2 
Union Y¥..... 1,770,919 16.0 5.1 30.7 11.4 0.3 1.6 49.1 4.9 
United ’ N. ¥ 88.515 88.5 1.2 61.4 5.3 0.1 2.6 70.6 59.1 
U. S. C: N 120,047 70.8 5.1 79.2 28.2 2.3 5.8 120.6 —91.4 
{ Ss F. & G., Balt 5,831,319 53.9 11.2 29.1 17.2 2.3 1.6 61.4 15.3 
I S. Guar N. ¥ 690.548 18.4 0.6 3.4 14.8 0.3 6.4 45.7 35.8 
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You're All Mixed Up, 
Uncle Abe! 


A Philadelphia Nephew Replies to 
Uncle Abe's Questions 


on Programming 
By CLIFTON P. MAYFIELD 


Manager of Publicity, The Fidelity Mutual Life 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., June 25, 1931. 
Dear UNCLE ABE: 

You’ve probably been waiting for 
THE SPECTATOR to print replies to your 
letter of May 12, asking advice on pro- 
gramming. And you’ve been dis- 
appointed. In case you are wondering 
why, Uncle Abe, I’ll remark that you 
don’t know your psychology any too 
well. 

That’s a highfalutin word, I know, 
and that kind of word in that kind of 
a sentence is bound to upset you. And 
when you are upset, Uncle Abe, you 
are positively sarcastic. So in my best 
imitation of Capper’s Weekly style I’ll 
tell you why you had no reply. 

The boys who write letters for the 
magazines don’t, as a rule, sell insur- 
ance. So when you added the post- 
script after your signature, “Who has 
sold a lot of life insurance,” you just 
seared them off. You slipped up on 
human nature there. They’re timid. 


Ask Him a Question 

If you ever want to put one of them 
in his place, just gaze witheringly upon 
his shrinking form, after he has made 
a suggestion, and ask him, “Do you 
ever get out on the street and sell 
insurance?” 

He has previously acquired an in- 
feriority complex on the subject and 
he wilts very easily. It doesn’t make 
a bit of difference that he spends his 
days following up the plans and meth- 
ods of the successful salesmen in his 
own and other lines of business—say it 
anyhow. 

In fact, I am so well impressed with 
the crushing powers of such a retort 
that I am thinking of trying it on my 
doctor. The next time I have smallpox 
and the medico prescribes a nasty dose 
I shall say—“Look here, Doc, what do 
you know about smallpox anyhow? 
Have you ever had it?” 
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Well, Uncle Abe, I must confess | 
am one of these office boys. But I 
have an “Earned Day” today—you 
know, the day off the company gives 
us every now and then for coming in 
on time the way we are supposed to 
do anyhow. So I'll spend a bit of time 
writing you. 

Your supervisor didn’t give you the 
idea, Uncle Abe, that programming 
was something “to go in heavy for” 
regardless of everything else? I hope 
not, because that doesn’t make sense. 


When to Program 

If you are selling people who are 
able to own only a few thousand 
dollars of insurance, why just go ahead 
and sell them a policy—as many pol- 
icies as you can to as many people as 
you can. There is no use talking about 
a six-course dinner to a man who has 
to dig deep to buy a ham sandwich. 

Programming is for another group. 
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Be Certain Your Prospect Is Able to 


Pay for Insurance 


TIF YOUR PROGRAM 
ER aa DINNER 


SU PPER, T9- 
AND. CHIEF,7IM 


Patient—“What Do You Know A bout 
Smallpox?—You Never Had It.” 


The people who have needs they do not 
realize, or who, conscious of the needs, 
do not understand how they may be met 
by life insurance and who have now 
or probably will have later the means 
to buy the necessary insurance. It 
offers a definite plan for uncovering 
specific needs for insurance which leads 
not only to an immediate sale but to 
future sales by the agent who builds 
the program. 

An immediate sale is easier to make 
under a program because generalities 
may be avoided. The average sales- 
man does better bearing down on a 
definite need and use for the policy 
than he does in simply selling pro- 
tection in the abstract. 

Future sales are easier to make be- 
cause the weight of his sales argu- 
ments is accumulative throughout the 
development of the program. The 
policyholder can never regard a renewal 
of sales effort simply as a selfish 
desire to sell him more, 
but recognizes in it an 
effort to complete or 









make progress on a 
plan to which he is 
already tacitly com- 
mitted. 


Protection sold for a 
very specific purpose is 
more highly regarded 
than protection in the 
abstract. A policy- 
holder will lapse a mere 
policy much more 
readily than he will 
reduce his own retire- 
ment income or the 
income for his family, 
dedicated, for instance, 
to the first five years 
following his death. 
(Concluded on p. 25) 
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Certainty or Uncertainty—Which ? 


By E. L. McMILLAN 


The author of this article has pretty well outlined the fundamental arguments in 
favor of life insurance and this material should prove of value to life agents. A 
sufficient demand from general agents and managers will insure its publication 


T is true that a man buys life in- 

surance to safeguard his business 

interests and for various other 
direct purposes; but, after all, his busi- 
ness is promoted and his investments 
are made from the motive of providing 
more of the good things of life pri- 
marily for his family (if he has one) 
and secondarily for himself. 

In any event, life insurance is pur- 
chased as a means of reaching a goal, 
and this goal usually represents the 
fulfillment of the one great thing in 
life that the buyer hopes to achieve. 
It is bought to fulfill an obligation that 
otherwise might never be fulfilled be- 
cause of the natural hazards of disabil- 
ity or premature death. So we may 
define life insurance as “the cash esti- 
mate of a man’s regard for his obliga- 
tions to his family or others.” 

While it is true that men insure their 
lives in order to be sure that certain 
objectives will be reached, there is an- 
other and an opposite element that 
spurs them to action; perhaps not an- 
other element, but the same one inverse- 
ly stated—fear of what may happen to 
their loved ones if death should occur 
before their goal is reached. Fear of 
privation and hardship, I believe, has 
caused more men to become successful 
than the vision of worthy things to be 
accomplished (not the fear of itself, 
but the measures adopted by reason 
of that fear to forestall it). Men fear 
an old age of poverty. They fear dis- 
ability. 


They Fear Death 


HEY fear death, not for them- 
ae but they live in constant 
dread of dying because the loss of 
their incomes would leave their loved 
ones without the means to maintain 
their present standard of living, or they 
may be without means to live at all. 
Men who have ambitions for their 
children fear that their own untimely 
death may prevent the education and 
training that rightfully belong to them 
and without which they must rely on 
their own physical strength to make 
for themselves the place in the world 
which they are to occupy. Without this 
training, boys of splendid capabilities 
sometimes find themselves wielding a 
pick and shovel in competition with the 


in booklet form—Editor’s Note 


Negro and the Mexican whom Nature 
has endowed with greater physical 
strength than theirs. No time to pre- 
pare when Daddy has left on his un- 
trained shoulders the task of supply- 
ing bread—TODAY—for his mother 
and his brothers and sisters. 

There was once a time when men 
had cause to fear these things; a time 
before Life Insurance came into exist- 
ence, and the many billions of insur- 
ance in force today attests the fact that 
farsighted men have embraced this op- 
portunity to provide in the only cer- 
tain way for those who must depend 
upon them for sustenance. 


The Practical Side 


HE foregoing’ discussion has 
been along general lines. Let 
us now look at the practical side of life 
insurance and consider the question, 
“What does it mean to me and mine?” 
To the man who has not accumulated 
enough for his family to live on inde- 
pendent of his earnings, it means that 
they: 


Will have 

Will have 

Will have 

Will have 

Will have 

Will have 
of “Daddy.” 
TO ME: 

It means freedom from worry. It 
means the knowledge that whatever 
may befall me, my loved ones will not 
be thrust upon the mercies of a merci- 
world. It means security. It 
means thrift because life insurance is 
an ideal investment—the safest and 
surest investment known to man. It 
means a cash reserve that will tide me 
and my family over a period of emer- 
gency, or will supply cash which will 
enable me to take advantage of oppor- 
tunities as they present themselves. 

It means a comfortable old age. When 
I speak of “Life” insurance, I do not 
mean “Death” insurance. The cash 
value will take care of my own old age 
or disability. Even if I die, it is still 
“Life” insurance because my wife and 
babies must continue to live and surely 
there is no other way in which I can 
supply their needs after I am gone. 


food, 

shelter, 

clothing, 

recreation, 

pride, 

reverence for the memory 


less 


TO MY WIFE: 


It means that she will not have to 
earn the entire living. It means that 
she will be able to devote her time to 
our children. It means that she will 
not have to leave them in the hands of 
a “hired hand” while their characters 
are in the forming. She will not have 
to pause in her work downtown to won- 
der if they are playing in the street 
among speeding automobiles. It means 
that she can maintain our home intact 
and do for the children the things that 
we have planned together to do for 
them. 


TO THE CHILDREN: 


It means that they will live in the 
environments of “Home” in all that 
the word implies. It means that they 
will have the opportunities which I 
have planned to give them. It means 
that they will go out into the world as 
well equipped to grapple with its prob- 
lems as their competitors will be. It 
will mean their SUCCESS; and, after 
all, that is the one big goal toward 
which I am bending my every effort and 
all of my thought and energy. Yes, it 
will do surely and certainly the things 
that we hope to do and which may 
never be done in its absence because of 
the hazards of death and disability. 
My whole life’s plans and hopes and 
ambitions can be secured in advance 
and guaranteed to my loved ones 
through the medium of a Life Insurance 
Contract. 


The Life Insurance Agent 


IFE underwriting is a profession. 

The man with a Rate Book is 
capable of advising his client wisely 
and I commend to you the great army 
of insurance agents as your best 
friends; friends who will be glad to 
help you to solve your problems. May 
I suggest that you consult a competent 
Life Underwriter at your earliest con- 
venience. It may be that he can show 
you how you can use your present in- 
surance to better advantage than you 
realize. Perhaps it is not practicable 
for you to increase your insurance just 
now—perhaps it is. The man who 
presented this booklet to you will help 
you to determine that and he will ap- 
preciate this opportunity for service. 
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JULY 





As Seen Through the Notebook of— 


Epcar PAUL HERMANN 
Advertising Manager, The Lincoln National Life 


—a chap selling furnaces—of all things—door to door—said July 
was one of his most responsive months. Yet it is wailed to 
be too hot to sell insurance. 

o * * 


—marital statisticians aver that there are just as many July 
bridegrooms as there are June brides. What a lot of pros- 
pects for insurance when the honeymoon is over! 

* 7 * 


—vacation is pretty evenly spread over the summer—if you don’t 
believe it, ask the summer resort people for rates. You may 
miss one out of a hundred July prospects because he is at 
the mountains or lakes—but what is one per cent to a man 
who wants July business? 

7 7 * 


—they are busy down in the vaults where the safe deposit boxes 
stay because July first, like January first, is pay day for 
many a bond owner, mortgage owner, share holder. Which 
means something to the man selling investment insurance! 


. * = 


—Johnny get the Mercurochrome—Billy’s burned his fingers! The 
Fourth of July and vacation season brings with it accidents— 
some of them serious—all of them good object lessons and 
approaches and closers for life insurance agents. 

* + * 


—lots of special July prospects—who are cashing in on the 
weather and season: summer hotel owners, summer park 
executives, golf club managers and professionals, ice cream 
makers, pop and summer drink makers, lunch stand magnates, 
tire dealers, ice men, gas station men, confectioners, big awn- 
ing and screen door men! 

* * oe 


—want more? All right: roadside merchandisers, bus company 
operators, electric refrigerator folks, sports goods dealers, 
peewee golf floorwalkers, label and carton manufacturers, 
automotive equipment men, trunk and baggage makers and 
dealers. But why go on—figure out from your check stubs 
who got special money from you last July. 

* * = 


—I’d rather buy in July from a guy in a palm beach suit! 
Wouldn’t you? Just as important as the portfolio in your 
July sales campaign is the shower bath! Keep cool, look 
cool, quit rushing around, and keep the weasel thoughts out 
of your mind. In July, CAN DO. 


. * * 


—remember how the turtle beat the rabbit! Some of the tired 
boys won't compete with you—much—this July, if you really 
go out and hunt the business. It is good strategy to make 
some July sales to keep your average from slipping. 

* * . 


—Reginald and Red-top and June and Jane are home from college, 
and telling Dad and Mother how things can and ought to be 
done. Great prospectors, Reggy and Jane, and eager to earn 
a little extra change. A tip to the wise is a whole ency- 
clopedia. 

= * = 

—the sound of the hammer is heard in the land again, as necessary 
repairs and building and preparing for fall, is gingerly in- 
dulged in—and the sound is as sweet as the first robin or 
the baby’s coo. It means July prospects for those who can 
follow the trail. 

7 * > 

—leave your rubbers, ear muffs, overcoat and excess baggage at 
home. For in July it is easier to get about to see people 
than during the cold, rainy, disagreeable, obnoxious, stormy, 
forbidding—add other adjectives ad lib in this space—days 
of some of the other months. In July see prospects. 
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—July has a most peculiar magic, perhaps more than any other 
month—it makes people lazy, true, but it puts them in better 
humor than they are during gloomy weather. And I'll leave 
it to you whether you can sell more insurance to Mr. Glum 
or Mr. Happy. 


* * “ 


—then there is your own vacation. Why not EARN it before you 
go—with extra business? Why not accidentally meet a few 
people during your pleasure hunting who would be valuable 
to know in September and October? 

* * * 


—during July some folks hate to work their minds too hard, so 
the smart underwriter has his appeals short, vivid, and per- 
haps in picture form. And here is a beautiful thought for the 
boys who push against the NO’s—sales resistance seems to 
be lessened in about the same ratio as the thermometer 
goes up! The two points go together! 

* * * 


—the actuaries will probably bear me out in this—that there is 
not a grave underwriting risk that a life insurance agent will 
greatly increase his mortality hazard because he works too 
hard during July. In fact quite a number of successful agents 
have said that the advice to take it easy and not work during 
July was put out by the enemy propaganda committee. 

* * 


—last year at the end of July an underwriter told me that he did 
a day’s selling every morning in the month between the hours 
of eight and eleven—and that it was cool, delightful, pleasant. 
Come to think of it, there are hours in the morning and in 
the evening when Spring has moved into July. 

* * * 


—no one wants to do any ballyhooing for ignorance, but a super- 
intendent of agencies told me that a general agent told him 
that a couple of his new agents were so ignorant of life 
insurance selling that they didn’t know that “life insurance 
can’t be sold in July” and being ignorant they went right out 
and led the agency which included a number of high powered 


veterans. 
* * * 


—there is a story of a tricky railway section foreman who 
mounted a thermometer on the gang handcar—and the men 
used to go quite often to have a look-see when they thought 
it was warm. Along about the first of July, strangely enough, 
that thermometer never changed a bit—it always registered 
exactly 85. And, of course, his men didn’t think that too 
hot to work. There is something to this business of keeping 
your mind off the mercury, and not letting it get the upper 
hand. 


* o * 


—summer is no race track, yet July is a course where the true 
worth of an underwriter is sometimes shown; before the 
circle of the month is made, many a self-condemned laggard 
is passed by a go-seller. It is never too hot in July for 
the iceman to sell ice, for the jerker to mix sodas, for the 
railroad fireman to keep the steam up. 


. * * 


—a good argument to a vacationer just before he leaves: “you 
might not come back—how is your insurance program?” 
The Y. M. C. A. and boy scouts father a lot of fine camps 
during July. The fathers of the boys should be in your pros- 
pect book. Don’t overlook July Saturdays, July rainy days 
(if any). July Mondays may be red-hot but they are never 
blue. July will give you just as big a percentage of your 
calls and interviews as May if you insist upon it. Of course 
if you do not want the business, what are you reading all 
this for? Paste the July quota in your Panama and sur- 
prise the folks. 





(Continued from page 7) 


call the witnesses to testify as to 
whether this first duty faithfully has 
been performed. Call the great cities 
which have trusted them and tried 
them to the utmost. San Francisco? 
Yes. Baltimore? Yes. Chelsea? Yes. 
Toronto? Yes. Salem? Yes. 

Call the employers of labor. Within 
a period of less than five years the age- 
old employers’ liability laws were swept 
from the statute books of our States. 
A vast new and heretofore unknown 
responsibility was imposed upon em- 
ployers by workmen’s compensation 
legislation, which swept this country 
like a deluge. Those responsibilities 
were at once transferred to the casualty 
insurance companies. Did they “crack 
up” under such an enormous burden 
suddenly thrust upon them? They did 
not. 

Call the automobile owners of Amer- 
ica. Within a generation the motor 
car developed exposed property values, 
together with hazards to life and limb 
heretofore unapproached in all history 
as to magnitude and complexity. With- 
out hesitation the insurance companies 
removed from the shoulders of the au- 
tomobile owner these new burdens of 
stupendous consequence. Did they 
maintain that first responsibility of 
solvency through that test? They did. 

Call the depositors of the thousands 
of banks which have closed their doors 
within the past two years of financial 
turmoil. Have the surety companies 
of America failed to maintain their 
solvency when called upon to pick up a 
burden where these banks have laid it 
down? They have not. 

It is, of course, true that occasionally 
an insurance company has failed to 
hold safe the values transferred to its 
care. Most such cases have been due to 
selfish attempts to capitalize an ever 
present tendency on the part of a large 
number of insurance buyers to seek to 
purchase something “just as good for 
less.” When men buy something which 
they neither understand nor appreciate, 
the price is always too high. So long 
as we have such an attitude on the part 
of a sufficient number of people, al- 
ways there will be an alleged insurance 
man, who honestly or otherwise, will 
seek to profit by showing such persons 
a short cut to insurance service. 

We are passing through a period 
which has tested all financial and com- 
mercial institutions as no other recent 
period has done. For solvency and 
undisturbed continuity of service, com- 
pare the insurance companies of Amer- 
ica with her banks or transportation 
systems, her merchandising or her man- 
ufacturing enterprises. None have 





hazards, little can be done by human 
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others much can be and is done. 
Between these two extremes of 
ridden the rough seas on a more even preventive processes come all degrees 
keel, and none are more certain of of effective ‘work to prevent the hap- 
making port after this storm has pening of the event insured against. 
passed. For practical purposes Workmen’s 
There is another and second phase Compensation laws must place a money 
of .this subject. It is scarcely less yalue upon an eye, a limb and even 
important than the first. Not only do ypon a life. But life, limb and sight 
the companies provide a tested and are not things for barter and trade, 
secure repository for money values and for them money is a poor sub- 
transferred beyond the reach of the stitute at best. Millions of dollars are 
hazards insured against, but they go expended by the companies who write 
far toward defeating many of the this form of insurance in scientific 
hazards themselves. As to certain (Concluded on page 31) 








PVolicyholders Have 
Rights 


The successful salesman of life insur- 
ance recognizes the truth that his duty 
toward a prospect does not end with the 
delivery of the policy. 


He believes in the Service 
Call—and for good rea- 
sons. 


He knows that his attention is 
appreciated and that when 
his policyholder’s income 
grows, more protection will 


be needed. 


The Prudential 


THE ‘ 
PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of America 


STRENGTH OF 


Perrececvcate Epwarp D. Durrie.p, President 


y 


Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 
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R. E. Langdon, Secy.-Treas. 


J. C. Buffington, President 


J. W. Hughes, Vice-President 





Guarantee Fund Life Now on Legal 


One of the most important recent 
happenings in the world of life insur- 
ance is the transfer to the legal reserve 
basis of the Guarantee Fund Life 
Association which for years has been 
the largest life association transacting 
its business on the mutual benefit plan. 
This was effected at a special meeting 
of the policyholders of the Guarantee 
Fund Life Association at its home 
office in Omaha, Neb., on June 30 when 
it was voted practically unanimously 
to change the plan of operation from 
a mutual benefit to a mutual legal 
reserve basis. At the same time the 
name was changed to that of Guar- 
antee Mutual Life Company. The 
home offices will be continued at 


Omaha, Neb. 


Reserve Basis 


The company had at the date of 
meeting full tegal reserve life insur- 
ance in force of about $170,000,000 
distributed threugh the twenty-three 
States and the District of Columbia, 
in which it is licensed. That the com- 
pany was able to achieve this which 
approximates 98 per cent of its entire 
insurance in force at the end of 1930 
was due to an effective and successful 
transfer campaign which had _ been 
instituted by the company prior to its 
change to the mutual legal reserve 
plan. Policyholders voluntarily ex- 
changed whole form policies for mutual 
legal reserve policies which provided 
the usual non-forfeiture values. 

For years the Guarantee Fund was 
the leader in its field. Due to the 
able manner in which the officers of 


the company set about the work of 
transfer, the company is enabled to 
immediately take its place among the 
larger mutual legal reserve companies 
of the Middle West. Reserves are cal- 
culated on standard actuarial basis 
using the American experience table 
with 3% per cent interest and are 
amply sufficient to cover every out- 
standing liability and at the same time 
provide an adequate operating surplus 
which assures its future success. 

The policies of the company are at- 
tractive and designed to cover every 
modern need. Particular effort was 
made to give policyholders the utmost 
in coverage and participation in sur- 
plus earnings. They compare favor- 
ably with the policies of other old line 

(Concluded on page 25) 





Left to Right—E. M. Martin, Vice-President; Dr. A. C. Stokes, Medical Director; L. E. Gillespie, Asst. Secretary and A. D. Hunter, 
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How many 


OF YOUR POLICYHOLDERS 


have borrowed the limit? 


¢ How many of those who have borrowed 
are now being contacted by the represent- 
atives of competing companies? ¢ How 
many of them will lapse their policies 
before the year is over? © How important 
to you is a closer contact with these pol- 
icyholders? © A letter addressed to the 


American Conservation Company will 


bring you information concerning a plan 
which will give you that closer contact. 
e We are equipped to represent you in 
any location—to reinstate, rewrite and 
conserve cases that for any reason are 
dissatisfied with their present status. An 
investigation of this service will cost you 


nothing — obligate you in no way. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATION COMPANY 
LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE 


Herbert G. Shimp, President 


307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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This Week: 
och Hail Insurance 


Sales 
Letters 
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Spectator offers 3 60 < 40 ss? H raed 
you the services of 
a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 








Hail insurance should be sold early 


should be sold more extensively 


a renewal of insurance from year to 


H insurance is a line that licitation on a basis that will assure 


than it has been in the past. 
Perhaps one drawback has been the 
fact that the selling fraternity has not 
been sufficiently well sold on the cov- 
erage and the desirability of pushing 
it. Be that as it may, conditions in 
1931 make necessary a broadening of 
the scope of activities in every agency, 
and in many communities hail insur- 
ance can be made a good seller. 
Our letter is designed to put the so- 
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year. The similarity of the problems 
of the “crop manufacturer”—the far- 
mer—and that of any other manufac- 
turer are stressed with the idea of 
swinging to the presentation of the ad- 
visability of always carrying hail in- 
surance on growing crops, “just as a 
manufacturer carries suitable insurance 
on the goods in process in his factory 
and charges the insurance premium 
to his manufacturing costs.” 


in the year because the coverage can- 
not be placed on crops that have 
been hailed on, no matter whether dam- 
aged or not. 

One suggestion—if you happen to be 
a city man: don’t waste a farmer’s 
time. He’s a busier man than many 
an executive who makes it clear he 
wants you to tell your story and get 
out of his office. Sell your stuff and 
step on the gas. 











an Announcement 


of Unusual Importance 


to Insurance Men 


On and after July first, 1931, the Guarantee Mutual Life 
Company with Home offices in Omaha, Nebraska, (formerly 
the Guarantee Fund Life Association), will transact business 


as 
a “Mutual Legal Reserve”’ 
Life Insurance Company 


The change from the Mutual Assessment to the Mutual Legal Reserve 
plan of insurance was approved by the Insurance Department of the State 
of Nebraska and authorized by the policy holders of the Association at a 
special meeting held at the Home Office on June 30, 1931. 

The interests of all policy holders will be carefully safe-guarded by proper 
reserves covering every existing liability. 

In addition to the necessary Legal Reserves covering over $170,000,000.00 
of insurance the company has an adequate Unassigned Surplus to still further 
safeguard its policy holders. 


A Dividend-Paying Company 
As a Mutual Legal Reserve Company all modern policy plans will be on a 


dividend paying basis, thus assuring each policy holder a /ow net cost for his 
or her insurance protection. 


A Real Opportunity for Live Men 
with an Aggressive Organization 


Our new participating policies and liberal agency contracts offer 
energetic salesmen unusually rich possibilities. If you are seeking a 
larger opportunity in the life insurance field, write for complete de- 
tails, addressing F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents. 


Guarantee Mutual 
Life Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“A Mutual Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company” 


A Few of Our Attractive Participating Policies With Rates Per $1,000 At Age 35 


tirement Income at Age 60...$43.03—Retirement Income at Age 65...$32.70—Twenty 
Year Endowment. ..$42.76—Twenty Payment Life...$30.04—Thirty Payment 
Life. . .$24.30—Paid up at Age 60...$26.44. Also Attractive Annuities and 
Juvenile Policies. 





Endowment at Age 85 . . . $21.81—Preferred Modified Whole Life. . .$19.70—Economic Protector (Low Cost 
Whole Life)...$15.32—The Pure Protector (Low Cost Whole Life with Adjustable Options)... 
$16.58—The Family Income, 20 Year Plan . . . $27.31—Endowment at Age 60. . . $34.15—Re- 
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M. A. Linton Becomes 
President 





Vice-President of Provident 
Mutual Also Elected to 
Directorship 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors held this week, M. A. Linton was 
elected president and director of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. Andrew J. 
Davis, vice-president, was elected to 
the board of directors, as was F. Morse 
Archer of Haddonfield, N. J. 

The new president, M. A. Linton, 
has been vice-president of the Provi- 
dent Mutual since 1916, and has been 
in charge of sales for some time. He 
was born in 1887, was educated at 
Moorestown Friends School and West- 
town School, and later was graduated 
from Haverford College with the de- 
grees of B.S. and M.A. He also took 
a post-graduate course at the Federal 
Polytechnic Institute of Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 

Mr. Linton began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1909 as a clerk in the actuarial 
department of the Provident, but rose 
rapidly to become mathematician in 
1913, associate actuary in 1915, and 
vice-president the next year. He is 
a fellow of the American Institute of 
Actuaries, the Institute of Actuaries of 
London and the Actuarial Society of 
America, of which he is now vice-presi- 
dent. He is noted throughout the coun- 
try for his graphic talks to under- 
writers, civic and trust company 
groups. 

His increasing interest in the produc- 
tion problems of life insurance dates 
from his chairmanship of the execu- 
tive committee of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. He has done 
pioneer work in the analysis of life 
agency returns, and his publication and 
magazine articles have had a wide dis- 
tribution. He is a firm believer in co- 
operative advertising and other insti- 
tutional cooperation as methods to fur- 
ther the national sale of life insur- 
ance. 

He is a member of the Representa- 
tive Meeting of the Society of Friends 
in Philadelphia, the board of mana- 
gers of Haverford College, the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society, chairman of the board 
of Moorestown Friends School and 
president of the Church Federation of 
Moorestown. 
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M. Albert Linton 


Mr. Linton is a member of the Pine 
Valley Golf Club, Lake Placid Club, 
Swiss Alpine Club and similar organi- 
zations. He is a very enthusiastic 
mountain climber and photographer. 
With his wife and two children he 
makes his home in Moorestown, N. J. 
He is an independent in politics. 


ALFRED B. DAWSON 


Alfred B. Dawson, who passed away 
suddenly June 21, 1931, at his rooms in 
the Hotel Algonquin, New York City, 
was born Aug. 3, 1882, at DeSoto, Wis. 
He came to New York with his family 
in 1895 and was educated in the New 
York schools, entering his father’s 
office in 1902. From 1906 to 1910 he 
was editor of the Chronicle. He then 
became a junior member of the firm 
of Miles M. Dawson & Son, and upon 
its incorporation Jan. 1, 1930, was 
elected president. Among his early 
activities was his service through the 
Armstrong Investigation and the Cana- 
dian investigation, and later he was in 
charge of many important insurance 
investigations, both for the States and 
the Federal Government. He had an 
unusually broad acquaintance in in- 
surance circles, a most engaging per- 
sonality, and his loss will be deeply 
felt by a host of friends and all mem- 
bers of the insurance fraternity. 


Ben F. Shapro Heads 
Coast Group 





Popular Penn Mutual General 
Agent Heads San Fran- 
cisco Association 


At the annual meeting of the San 
Francisco Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, June 25, Ben F. Shapro, general 
agent for the Penn Mutual, was elected 
president; Otto L. Zeus, Travelers, 
first vice-president; James M. Hamill, 
Equitable of New York, second vice- 
president; Thos. A. Gallagher, C. L. U., 
Western States Life, secretary and 
P. G. Young, Metropolitan Life, was 
named treasurer for the third consecu- 
tive year. 

Mr. Shapro is one of the outstand- 
ing life executives in the West, and his 
election was greeted with general ap- 
proval on all sides. He has been active 
in association affairs for several years, 
and during the past year he served as 
chairman of the program committee 
and was also a member of the executive 
committee. 


A feature of the meeting was the 
presentation of the Heron Trophy to 
Karl L. Brackett, general agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life, and retir- 
ing president of the association. The 
trophy which is awarded to the indi- 
vidual making the outstanding contri- 
bution to the business of life insurance, 
was presented to Mr. Brackett in rec- 
ognition of his services in “Preserva- 
tion of the Agency System.” 

Executive committee members named 
at the meeting are as follows: Dr. 
E. L. Woodruff, Manhattan Life, re- 
elected; Roy W. Corhan, Mutual Life; 
Samuel O. Hall, New York Life; J. W. 
Strawn Aetna Life; John D. Lively, 
Occidental Life; Walter W. Palmer, 
Provident Mutual; Harold Rose, West 
Coast Life, re-elected; A. J. Cawley, 
John Hancock; Art. H. Greve, re- 
elected, and Leslie F. Rice, Connecticut 
Mutual. 

Following routine business A. J. 
Cleary, executive secretary of Mayor 
Angelo Rossi of San Francisco, spoke 
on “San Francisco and Your Oppor- 
tunities as a Life Underwriter, Today 
and Tomorrow.” 

Thirty-six new members were ad- 
mitted to the association at the meet- 
ing. Of this number 18 are regular 
members. 
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Advertising Exposition 
At Toronto 
Insurance Advertising Confer- 


ence Plans to Publish Cata- 
log of Exhibits 





What promises to be the most com- 
plete and all-embracing exposition of 
insurance advertising ever assembled 
in one place will be one of the many 
features of the annual meeting of the 
Advertising Conference, 
which is scheduled to be held in To- 
ronto, Canada, in October. 

Not only will there be exhibits of all 
phases of advertising, submitted by 
virtually the entire Conference mem- 
bership of more than one hundred life, 
fire, casualty and surety companies, but 
in addition there will be a foreign ad- 
vertisers’ section which will display the 
efforts of the advertising minds 
of insurance companies throughout the 
rest of the world. 

A number of trophies have been of- 
advertis- 


Insurance 


best 


fered for various classes of 
ing and these coveted awards have 
spurred the Conference members to 


every effort to make the Toronto exhi- 
bition the finest of its kind yet at- 
tempted. 

Robert H. Pierce, of the 
of the committee 
phase. of convention activity 
and he has instituted another innova- 
tion in connection with it. This will 
take the form of an unusually attrac- 
tive Conference Year Book and Catalog 
of the exhibit, in which the winners 
of awards will be listed, together with 
the advertise- 


Aetna, is 
chairman in charge 


of this 


pictures of successful 
ments. 

This catalog will be of either 60 or 
72 pages and will be published on the 
finest quality stock, so that it may do 
full justice to the subject of insurance 
advertising. 

“This will make an exceptionally val- 
uable handbook for members of the 
Conference,” Chairman Pierce recent- 
ly said, “because it will also include a 
comprehensive, critical and instructive 
analysis of the exhibit and the win- 
ning efforts.” 

There will be an exclusive 20-page 
advertising section in the catalog, re- 
stricted to non-competitive lines, and 
each will cover one full page. 





JOINS RUMSEY AND BASHAM 


Russell G. McBride, former general 
agent here for the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, has 
joined the Rumsey and Basham general 
agency of the Penn Mutual ife Insur- 
ance Company as assistant general 
agent. L. W. Basham said his agency 
will take on no additional territory. 


Life Insurance 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
ISSUES NEW POLICIES 


A complete new line of life insurance 
policies embodying certain unique fea- 
tures has been announced by the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Minneapolis. The series in- 
cludes ten contracts, all with guar- 
anteed premium reduction after the 
first year, with automatic exchange for 
participating policies at the end of the 
tenth year. 

The announcement of this new line of 
policies is especially timely, in view of 
the general feeling of uncertainty 
regarding the maintenance of present 
dividend scales, as the guaranteed pre- 
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New York Life Agents’ compensation includes “Nylic,” a monthly 
payment beginning after two years’ service, based on previous pro- 
duction. This gives them a certain regular income increasing from 
time to time during the next 18 years, based upon the same annual 
“Senior Nylics” have served a mini- 
mum of 20 years and are drawing an annuity, payable in monthly 
instalments, which will continue for life. 
active in writing new business, though they have the right to retire. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, Madison Square 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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mium reduction is, in effect, a “guar- 
anteed dividend.” 

The first year premium on the new 
policies is slightly lower than that of 
a participating policy of the same kind. 
Beginning with the premium for the 
second year, the insured pays a reduced 
premium, guaranteed thereafter for the 
life of the contract, low enough so that 
the net cost over a ten-year period is 
practically the same as for a partic- 
ipating policy of the same kind issued 
at the same age. During the first five 
or six years the savings effected by the 
premium reduction are larger than the 


dividends under a corresponding low 
cost participating policy. 
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Women Underwriters Have 
Fine Record 





Specializing in Health and Acci- 
dent Insurance for Women 
Clients 


Ages-old ideas concerning accident 
insurance and its application to women 
have been kicked aside gently but firmly 
by the women who operate the B. A. 
Crichton agency for the Continental 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis, 
Mo., at Great Falls, Mont. 

This agency, which is compose ex- 
clusively of women sells only to women 
and has proved that the old theory that 
women are not so good risks as men 


is not true if the prospects are care-. 


fully selected. 

For five years the agency has been 
selling accident protection to women at 
the same rates as charged men and has 
had an excellent loss experience. 

Miss Ida M. Kerr, formerly with the 
insurance department of Montana, is 
the active head of the agency. She 
has about fifteen agents working under 
her. The agency has been operating 
about six years and covers Montana, 
Idaho and Wyoming. With a popula- 
tion of about 800,000 to work with this 
agency last year wrote about $50,000 
in Accident and Health insurance pre- 
miums. 

School teachers, clerks, waitresses 
and other employed have been the chief 
purchasers of this form of protection. 
The fact that the agency has had a 
wonderful experience on claims is due 
to the fact that the prospects were 
selected with care and properly sold. 

The agency has never failed to win 
its bonus for quality production. 

A very high renewal record has been 


In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 


Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organised 1851 


More Than Tico Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 
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of Service 


Hundreds of Clubmen_ ‘ 
proudly wear sales 
achievernent emblems of - 
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THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 






INSURANCE COMPANY. 





i FORT WAYNE, INDIANA Z 





set by the agency, reflecting the care 
with which policies are originally sold. 

The successful record of the Great 
Falls agency recently caused the Con- 
tinental Life to organize a women’s 
division for the sale of accident insur- 
ance in St. Louis under the direction 
of Mrs. Alice A. Stoliar. To date this 
division has made a good showing. It 
has pushed the company’s Penny-A- 
Day Policy. 





ADDRESSES C. OF C. SALESMEN 


Frank M. See, general agent in St. 
Louis, Mo., for the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
was the discussion leader at a round- 
table meeting of the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce at Hotel Statler at noon on 
June 26. 


CHICAGO AD MEN ORGANIZE 


The Insurance Advertising Club of 
Chicago was organized Wednesday, 
June 24, with the following officers: 

President, John Hall Woods, adver- 
tising council, Great Northern Life, and 
Central Life of Illinois; Vice-President, 
Robert M. Walstrom, advertising man- 
ager, Continental Casualty; Secretary, 
D. J. Wellencamp, director of public 
relations, Illinois Life; and Honorary 
Treasurer, E. S. Lusk, advertising man- 
ager, Security Life of America. 

Meetings of the club will be held each 
Wednesday noon. 

It is the hope of the members that 
insurance advertising and agency men 
from other cities, when visiting Chi- 
cago, will make it a point to drop 
in if they happen to be in the city 
on Wednesday noons. 
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50 UNION SQUARE 








Measured by Net Results— 


Truest gauge of a Company's rate of progress is its ratio of 


gain in insurance in force to total in force. 


Applying this measuring-rod to the 1930 record, The Guardian 
ranks first among the 24 leading life companies licensed in New 


York State, having a half-billion or more insurance in force. 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE | 
INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


—~- 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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Entering Its 
Twentieth Year 


HE Company in an expanding mood, 

having held its own during 1930, is 

strong to move forward. To all the 
standard forms have been added: 

A Family Income policy, a group of 
Juveniles, Retirement Annuity, and Con- 
vertible Term to Age 65. Beginning about 
March 1, Accident and Sickness Insurance 
will be written in connection with life poli- 
ces. 

The company has under consideration 
plans to enter Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 

Here is preferred opportunity for the 
working life insurance man. 


California State Life 


Insurance Company 
J. ROY KRUSE, President 
JAMES L. COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 


Home Office: 


— 


Sacramento 





a 


Over 560,000 


People Protected by 


COLONIAL 


Policies 


The Colonial 


Life Insurance Co. 
of America 


Home Office, Jersey City, New Jersey 


Operates in New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut 


All Good States—Affording 
Good Opportunities to Good Men 


This Is Your Chance to Make Good 


INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY 


Contracts for All the Family 


More Than 120 Million 


Dollars Insurance in Force 

















Bigger—Yes! But Better—? 


e af the 


The one fixed rule in the conduct of the Company's 
affairs is that it shall never be excelled in the service 
rendered its agents and policyholders. 


gents evervedhere testify with enthusiaem to 
f Peoria Life vice. They can't help 


r Company ntinuously exerting every 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


























General Agent 
Contracts 


Available for 


General Insurance Firms 


in 
Ohio, Michigan and Indiana 


Write for Information 


Philadelphia Life Insurance 
Company 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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EQUITABLE OF IOWA AWARDS 
AGENT HALL OF HONOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


Jack Hilmes of the agency staff 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa was awarded membership 
in the Hall of Honor at the company’s 
twenty-third annual convention at 
Hotel Fort Des Moines. Mr. Hilmes is 
the first Equitable agent to be given a 
place in the Hall of Honor. Denial that 
overproduction caused the present de- 
pression in farm crop prices was voiced 
by Dean C. F. Curtiss of Iowa State 
College in a speech before the conven- 
tion. The speaker insisted that the 
plight of the American farmer resulted 
from cufttailed consumption, and said 
“if labor were employed and industry 
was on a normal basis, there would be 
no agricu_tural problem such as exists 
today.” 





L. L. ADAMS RESIGNS FROM THE 
SENTINEL LIFE 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 29.—L. L. 
Adams, formerly president but more 
recently chairman of the board of the 
Sentinel Life here, tendered his resig- 
nation to the company June 18. Mr. 
Adams succeeded Arthur M. Hyde, now 
a member of President Hoover’s cab- 
inet, as president about two years ago. 

Frank Harvey recently was elected 
president of the company. It is un- 
likely the office of chairman of the 
board will be filled. 








158 CONSECUTIVE WEEKS 


George P. Barwacz of the St. Louis, 
Mo., branch of the Continental Life 
Insurance Company, has just rounded 
out his third consecutive year as a 
member of the Weekly Producers Club 
or 158 straight weeks of some business. 
He ranks third high for the company. 
Fred Blattner, Jr., of Wellsville, Mo., 
who holds the company’s record for con- 
secutive weekly production has again 
entered the lists of the Weekly Prod- 
ucers Club. He took a vacation early 
this year to give another agent a 
chance for the production honors. 





CCHILDS ENDOWMENT CONTRACT 


A child’s endowment policy is being 
offered by Protective Life of Birming- 
ham and appeals to parents who wish 
to make sure their children will be 
provided for at maturity. The policies 
are presented as useful to create an 
educational fund, a dowry, a start in 
business, a travel fund or other special 
fund for the child. The policy is issued 
on children from one day old to age 9, 
nearest birthday. 
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K. H. Mathus Is Conn. 
Mutual Editor 





Widely Known Writer Succeeds 
E. Chester Sparver as Editor 
of Publications 


According to an announcement of 
James Lee Loomis, president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Kenilworth H. 
Mathus has been axpointed editor of 
publications. In his new position Mr. 
Mathus succeeds in this work E. Ches- 
ter Sparver, who has recently become 
director of agencies for the Reliance 
Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh. 








Kenilworth H. Mathus 


Kenilworth H. Mathus first started 
in life insurance, after experience in 
newspaper and advertising agency 
work, as a salesman in the Providence 
agency of the Penn Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia. He 
later became advertising manager of 
the United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, of Concord, N. H., and on 
Sept. 1, 1925, entered the agency de- 
partment of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Hartford, 
with duties along advertising and sales 
promotion lines. 


BRUCE PATTERSON JOINS 
ATLANTIC LIFE 

Atlantic Life Insurance Company of 
Richmond, Va., announces the appoint- 
ment of Bruce Patterson as general 
agent for Houston, Tex., and surround- 
ing counties, succeeding Kemper W. 
Yancey. 

Mr. Patterson kas been associated 
for the past five years with the Union 
Central at Houston, and has gained 
prominence as a personal producer of 
marked ability. 
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ROBT. H. SMITH AGENCY SUPER- 
VISOR WITH LIFE INS. 
CO. OF VA. 


The Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia announces the appointment, by 
Vice-President James E. Woodward, of 
Robert H. Smith as agency supervisor. 
Mr. Smith, a native of Livingston, 
Ala., has followed the life insurance 
profession since 1910, ably represent- 
ing several well known Southern com- 
panies. He has had wide and success- 
ful experience both as personal prod- 
ucer and agency builder in Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, and Kentucky. For two years 
Mr. Smith served as vice-president of 
the Mississippi State Underwriters’ As- 
sociation. 

He will make his headquarters at the 
home office of the company in Rich- 
mond. 





NEW YORK EX-PRESIDENTS 


In a recent release concerning the 
new officers and elective executive com- 
mittee of the association the fact was 
omitted that the executive committee 
besides the elected members also con- 
sists of all ex-presidents af the N. Y. 
Life Underwriters who are members in 
good standing. The following ex- 
presidents are therefore included in the 
list of members: 

Edward W. Allen, New England Mu- 
tual; W. F. Atkinson, Northwestern; 
William R. Collins,. Travelers; C. V. 
Dykeman, Prudential; T. R. Fell, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; P,.M. Fraser, Con- 
necticut Mutual; M. E. Goulden, Penn 
Mutual; R. H. Hardy, Mutual Life; 
Sheppard Homans, Equitable; R. L. 
Jones, State Mutual; G. A. Kederich, 
New York Life; John C. McNamara, 
Jr., Guardian Life; Harry E. Morrow, 
Penn Mutual; Julian S. Myrick, Mutual 
Life; Lawrence Priddy, New York Life; 
O. S. Rogers, Phoenix Mutual; Leon 
Gilbert Simon, Equitable Life; D. G. C; 
Sinclair, Metropolitan; G. A. Smith, 
New England Mutual; S. S. Voshell, 
Metropolitan; G. C. Wells, Provident 
Mutual; G. C. Wuerth, Penn Mutual. 


JOINS PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


The Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Company announces the opening of a 
new branch office in Columbus, Ohio, 
under the direction of Ralph R. Mor- 
gan, general agent. The new agency 
will be located at 2800-10 American 
Insurance Union. 

Mr. Morgan is a graduate of the 
University of Kentucky. He studied 
law at the University of Louisville 
and was admitted to the Kentucky Bar. 
In 1922 he entered the life insurance 
business with the Northwestern Mu- 
tual. After four years as special agent 
he became agency superintendent of 
the Aetna’s Kentucky office. Upon the 
death of Sam Burbank he returned to 
the Northwestern, from which he 
entered the Provident. 
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Life Salesmen 


We offer a short course of Home Office 
instruction — assuring early and profitable 
production—to men and women of ability 
and integrity desiring to become life in- 


surance salesmen. 


Family Income Annuity and Pension 
Life Expectancy Term Corporation 
Juvenile Graded Premium 


And a full line of Ordinary, Limited 
Pay, Endowment and Term. 


Income and Premium Waiver Disa- 
bilities, Double Indemnity, Excess In- 


terest, Non-Medical, and Sub-Standard. 


The Franklin has policies for every in- 
surable contingency that a man, woman, 
child, corporation, private business, social 
organization, or religious congregation is 

likely to want protected by life insurance. 


Insurance in Force $225,000,000.00 


THE FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


| Springfield, Illinois 

















The Formula of 


Success 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, 
everyday language. The facts can be simply 
stated. People need to be told about life in- 

surance by one who knows life insurance and its 
adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and 
courage who will work systematically and plainly 
state the facts of life insurance service will be 
Masters of their craft and successful. 

THE Mutua Lire oF New York, with its long 
history of increasing success, offers opportunity. It 
writes Annuities and all Standard forms of life in- 
surance. Disability and Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite ser- 
vice for Field Representatives and for Policyholders. 

Those contemplating engaging in life insurance 
field work as a career of broad service and personal 
achievement are invited to apply to 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 











mame 
We Have What People 
Are Looking for Today 


The attractive low rate and the unusually 
liberal provisions of the Universal Policy are 
making it possible for National Life repre- 
sentatives to forge steadily ahead in spite of 


conditions which tend to reduce production. 


The Universal gives National Life repre- 
sentatives something new to talk about; a story 
of fairness that wins a hearing, arouses interest 


and results in sales. 


If you would like to know how the Universal 
differs from “run-of-the-mill” insurance con- 


tracts, we will be glad to tell you. 


National Life Company 
118 llth Street Des Moines, Iowa 
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First Southern School in 
Agency Building 


Agency School May Be Held 
Annually at University of 
North Carolina 


CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA, June 
26, 1931.—What was probably the most 
successful school in Agency Building 
ever conducted by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau came to a close 
here today. Twenty-four agency build- 
ers from eleven southern States, repre- 
senting twelve companies, are return- 
ing to their agencies and home offices 
after having received this splendid 
training in agency management. 

Formal closing exercises were held 
Thursday evening, June 25. Those in 
charge were Charles W. Gold, Jr., 
Powell Stamper, and Frank Samford. 
Dean Carroll of the School of Business 
Administration of the University of 
North Carolina was the principal 
speaker. Other guests included Tully 
Blair, agency manager, Pilot Life; 
A. R. Perkins, agency manager, Jeffer- 
son Standard; and F. W. Lear, profes- 
sor of insurance at the university. 
Students at the school just closed were 
given a definite training in the applica- 
tion of bureau facts and principles of 
agency management to specific agency 
building problems which were discussed 
in the light of present day conditions. 


Those attending the Chapel Hill 
School were: 

Jefferson Standard Life—Ben Simon, 
W. H. Andrews, Jr., C. W. Gold, Jr., 
A. B. Rosborough, Homa Houchin, H. 
B. Elliott, Frank H. Bell. 

Liberty National—D. M. Beeson, 
R. C. Howard, Jr., Frank P, Samford. 
Mutual Benefit—Charles I. Smith. 

National Life & Accident—Powell 
Stamper. 

National Life of Vermont—Fred S. 
Brynn. 

Pilot Life Insurance Company—H. L. 
Rawlins. 

Protective Life—Walter T. Lawton, 
W. T. Ray , 

Standard Life—Carleton E. Stevens. 

State Mutual—S. W. Sparger. 

Sun Life—O. W. Gilman, R. M. Mc- 
Cullough. 

Volunteer State Life—Paul R. Clark, 
W. P. Morris. 

Union Central Life—J. R. Coupland, 
Rufus A. Hunter. 

Members of the staff of the Research 
Bureau who conducted the course are 
H. G. Kenagy, director of the school, 
S. G. Dickinson and G. Fay Davies. 
Similar schools will be held at Babson 
Institute, Babson Park, Massachusetts, 
July 20-31 and at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, August 17- 
28. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 


Address. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
CONVENTION 


The annual Columbus convention of 
the Western and Southern Life was 
held June 26-27 at the Deschler- Wallick 
Hotel and was attended by represen- 
tatives of the company from Chilli- 


cothe, Dayton, Hamilton, Marion, 
Bucyrus Kenton, Middletown, Leba- 
non, Piqua, Greenville, Springfield, 


Urbana, Xenia, Toledo, Defiance Lima 
Delphos, Van Wert, Wapakoneta, Find- 
lay, Fostoria, Fremont, and Tiffin. 





ORGANIZING NEW ORLEANS 
AGENCY 

H. Oliver Williams recently went to 
New Orleans to organize and manage 
the New Orleans office of the Detroit 
Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Williams became associated with 
the Detroit Life in October, 1929, and 
since then has made an enviable record. 
His first assignment with the Detroit 
Life was as manager of the Detroit 
city agency, in which he made an out- 
standing success. 





H. Oliver Williams 





Two New Policy Riders 
Issued 





Innovation by Connecticut Mutual 
Life Broadens Scope of 
Aviation Underwriting 


In a recent announcement to the pub- 
lic, Harold F. Larkin, vice-president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, made known the 
adoption of two new forms of a spe- 
cial aeronautics provision, whereby 
each case involving an aviation hazard 
will be underwritten on its merits on 
the basis of the full information fur- 
nished. In certain States the use of 
such a rider is prohibited and the adop- 
tion of this system is therefore re- 
stricted to those States permitting the 
use of such riders. It is felt that their 
use will make possible the acceptance 
of many cases heretofore rejected. 

This latest step by the Connecticut 
Mutual was taken only after experience 
had demonstrated that there are cer- 
tain types of aviation cases involving 
life insurance risks which the company 
feels at the present time cannot safely 
be accepted on any basis of extra pre- 
mium charge. Many prospects of these 
types have frequently expressed a wil- 
lingness to accept a policy under which 
the company’s liability would be limited 
in the event of death as a result, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of aeronautics. 


DANELSON JOINS JUDEA LIFE 
Judea Life Insurance Company an- 


,nounces the appointment of Hyman 


Danelson as agency vice-president, 
beginning July 1, 1931. 

Mr. Danelson has made an excellent 
record as an independent producer with 
the New York Life and the Prudential 
and more recently, has occupied the 
position of supervisor of agents with 
the Continental American. 

With his incumbency in the offices of 
agency vice-president, the Judea antic- 
ipates a very marked increase in its 
agency personnel and new business. 
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Making Conservation 


INTERESTING 
Publication of human interest stories, visual- 
izations, records, reports, publicity, yearly 
cup awards, honorary listings—these and many 
other methods employed here make Conserva- 


tion a live and interesting subject to our field 
torce 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 
1846 85 Years of Public Service 1931 





What Is Your Goal? 


Is it to sell life insurance for a company having a 
reputation of more than half a century of fair dealing? 
Is it to make a live and let live contract with a com- 
pany offering close Head Office cooperation, modern 
policy forms and a successful lead service? 


Fidelity is such a company 


It operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. It has more than 
$425,000,000 insurance in force, is financially solid and 
steadily growing. 


Retirement Income 
Low Rate Life 
Send for Booklet 


“The Company Back of the Contract” 


Family Income 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 






































“ TO AGENTS-- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
| Rico. 
If interested, write 
A. R. PERKINS, 


igency Manager 
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OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 


| 


} ACCIDENT 
































Assets Gain Nearly 
15 Millions 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1930 
$148,905,570.40 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1929 
$133,931,890.94. 


Gain, 1930 over 1929 
$14,973,679.46 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 





BALTIMORE 














SHIELD POLICIES | 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 





NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Total claims paid 31 years ending 
December 31, 1930, $77,875,652.37 

















C. A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board W. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 


NASHVILLE - ._ * 
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NEW YORK 











A PROGRESSIVE 








SURETY and CASUALTY 














COMPANY 
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Guarantee Fund Life on 
Legal Reserve Basis 
(Concluded from page 13) 


companies now in the market. The 
Guarantee Fund Life Association was 
organized in December of 1901 and 
began business in January, 1902. Its 
organizer was J. C. Buffington and 
during the intervening twenty-nine 
years, he has ably guided this growing 
institution along sound and conserva- 
tive lines, offering a maximum of bene- 
fits to its policyholders in consideration 
of the premium rates at which the com- 
pany’s business was written. Prac- 
tically every year since its organization 
it has been able to present an annual 
statement showing the effects of wise 
guidance with constantly increasing 
assets, insurance and premium volume 
and a growing margin of surplus to 
policyhelders. 

At the end of 1930 the company had 
insurance in force aggregating $172,- 
348,941 on 73,237 policies. Its assets 
admitted on that date were $15,963,041, 
while its surplus to _ policyholders 
amounted to $5,601,836 after providing 
for a reserve on the American 3% 
and 4 per cent basis of $9,147,039. 
During 1930 its tetal income was 
$5,228,597, while its total disburse- 
ments (including payments to members 
of $2,207,294) was $4,278,096, leaving 
an excess of income for future dis- 
tribution to policyholders of practically 
$1,000,000 or about 20 per cent of its 
total income. During 1930 insurance 
written and revived aggregated $71,- 
235,700 with 30,769 pclicies. 

The company during its entire exist- 
ence has been favored with an excep- 
tionally low mortality rate. During the 
past five years, the ratio of actual to 
expected mortality was as follows: 
1926, 48.65 per cent; 1927, 60.06 per 
cent; 1928, 59.89 per cent; 1929, 59.36 
per cent, and 1930, 58.69 per cent. An 
indication of the company’s progress 
since organization may be gleaned from 
the following table showing its growth 
by five-year periods since 1902, bearing 
in mind that at the end of 1930 a large 
percentage of the business had been 
transferred. 


Insurance 





Year Assets Premiums in Force 
1930 $15,963,041 $4,248,556 $172,348,941 
1929 15,012,490 3,984,209 179,655,432 
1928 13,834,332 3,202,095 17 26 
1927 12,306,645 3,044,116 17 

1922 5,952,912 2,358,662 1 

1917 2,508,580 1,287,059 91,623,000 
1912 618,264 763,247 39,126,000 
1907 33,540 43,718 6,144,000 
1902 11,298 18,350 512,000 


In addition to President Buffington, 
under whose executive guidance the 
company has achieved its great success 
and reputation for liberal treatment to 
policyholders, the following officers 
have been active in its management 
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N. Y. L. U. Membership 


At the close of the fiscal year 
record the New York City associa- 
tion has the largest June 30th 
membership in its forty-four year 
history. 

Paid membership stands at 
1632, which is a considerable in- 
crease over the previous year. 











and, in the main, will continue to act 
as officers of the new Guarantee Mu- 
tual Life Company: Vice-presidents, E. 
M. Martin, J. W. Hughes; secretary 
and treasurer, R. E. Langdon; medical 
director, Dr. A. C. Stokes; assistant 
secretary and auditor, L. E. Gillespie; 
assistant secretaries, A. D. Hunter, J. 
F. Mulligan, J. F. Kinney; agency man- 
ager, F. A. Hicks; cashier, J. S. Hel- 
gren; actuary, J. W. Barth, assistant 
actuary, L. A. Stocking; advertising 
manager, C. R. Connolly. Directors of 
the new company are J. C. Buffington, 
Edward M. Martin, J. W. Hughes, A. 
C. Stokes, R. E. Langdon, L. E. Gilles- 
pie, A. D. Hunter. 

The insurance department of the 
State of Nebraska has approved the 
plan of transfer and the amended and 
substituted articles of incorporation. 
The Guarantee Mutual commenced busi- 
ness as a participating mutual legal 
reserve company on July 1, 1931, with 
full statutory legal reserves, an ade- 
quate surplus and the necessary con- 
tingent reserves safeguarding the in- 
terests of the policyholders. 





COAST AGENCY 

OVER 1930 

Increases in all lines of business 
during the first five months of this 
year as compared to the same period 
in 1930, is reported by the E. H. Lestock 
Gregory Agency of the Aetna Life. 
The gains made are: Risks, 34.8 per 
cent; insurance, 31.4 per cent; pre- 
miums, 16.1 per cent, and annuities, 
91.6 per cent. Also the agency reports 
that it has paid for more group busi- 
ness so far this year than during the 
whole of 1930. 


AETNA GAINS 





KANSAS CITY LIFE AGENTS 
ELECT 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 29.—James 
H. Mickey, general agent for the State 
Mutual, was elected president of the 
Kansas City Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation at its annual meeting and 
banquet last week. Other officers are 
E. G. Mura, Massachusetts Mutual, 
first vice-president; Wiley E. Pendle- 
ton, Lincoln National, second vice- 
president; and Frank E. Bolin of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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You Are All Mixed Up, 
Uncle Abe 


(Concluded from page 9) 


A policyholder may take pride in a 
round $25,000 or $50,000 of life insur- 
ance ownership, but he takes a great 
deal more pride in having provided a 
definite clean up fund, a specific fund 
for wiping out the mortgage on the 
home and a stated income to his wife 
for a period of years or for life. This 
pride in his program is reflected in his 
allegiance to the agent with whom he 
has planned it. 

The man who simply sells a_ policy 
is followed by another man who simply 
sells a policy and the policyholder of 
the first is an excellent prospect of the 
second. Not so if the first man has 
tied his policyholder to a program. 

Programming appeals greatly to men 
who like to look ahead and plan a 
course of action, who like to have an 
objective. It sets a goal and offers a 
measure of accomplishment. It defines 
the usefulness of his insurance and 
lends confidence in its ultimate effec- 
tiveness. It justifies the self-sacrifice 
he has made and proposes to make in 
order to bring it to fruition. 

Maybe your supervisor has_ been 
reading a book. Anyhow, he has you 
mixed up between program selling and 
ensemble selling. What you describe 
is not program selling at all, but some- 
thing else again—dquite different and 
known as ensemble selling. 

Ensemble selling is modern too. It 
takes a man who wants to buy a tie 
and sends him home with harmonizing 
shirt, socks and handkerchief. Or it 
hypnotizes a woman who undertook to 
buy a lace curtain, into signing the 
charge slip for a rug, two sets of 
portieres and a table cover to match. 

Program selling, on the other hand, 
adroitly develops the man’s needs, sells 
him the most pressing one immediately 
and commits him to subsequent pur- 
chases when he can afford it. Instead 
of wondering how it all happened when 
the deliveries begin and sending some 
or all of his purchases back, he wel- 
comes the opportunity to take the next 
step in his program. 

That’s all there is to it, Uncle Abe, 
nothing to be perplexed about—noth- 
ing to get het up about. Just plain 
common sense mixed with a genuine 
regard for the best interests of the 
policyholder. Only two things to find 
out: 

1. Can he afford to own the in- 
surance for which he is likely to have 
pressing need? 

2. Will he probably ever be able to 
afford it? 

So long until Fair time. 

Your Philadelphia nephew. 
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“PLEASE, MISTER, SELL ME SOME- 
THING” 


Scratching their heads in a vain 
endeavor to think of an unusual or 
interesting sale, Erie representatives 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company brought forth an in- 
credulous question from the general 
agent. 

“Do you mean to say they just buy 
from you?” he asked. Thus 
stimulated, Milton E. Hosack told how 
he once talked with a prospect and his 
wife for three entire evenings. Finally, 
about 11 p. m. on the third evening, 
the prospect asked, “Don’t I have to 
sign something to get this?” 





WOLFSON AGENCY ESTABLISHES 
NEW PRODUCTION RECORD 

S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent of 
the Berkshire Life in New York, 
during the month of May celebrated his 
second anniversary with this company. 
The agency forces, consisting of twenty 
full time agents rolled up a volume 
in excess of $1,250,000 with an average 
policy of $7,800. 

As an appreciation of the splendid 
achievement, General Agent Wolfson 
was host to his agency staff at a lunch- 
eon in the new Empire State Club. 

Representing the home office at this 
victory luncheon were Secretary Robert 
H. Davenport and Vice-President Har- 
rison L. Amber. 





ACTUARIAL FIRM ANNOUNCES 
NEW FELLOWS 
Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan, con- 
sulting actuaries of New York, an- 
nounce with pleasure that A. Edward 
Archibald, John H. Miller and E. H. 
Neuschwander, have just passed their 
final examinations to become Fellows 
of the Actuarial Society of America. 
At present, the firm has six Fellows 
and two Associates in the Actuarial 
Society, a qualified membership ex- 
ceeded only by the six largest life 
insurance companies in the United 

States and Canada. 





FIRE AGENTS PURCHASE GROUP 
LIFE POLICY 

Fifty-three employees of the Harry 
A. Koch Company, casualty and fire in- 
surance underwriters, at Omaha, Neb., 
have been covered with life insurance 
through a group policy recently issued. 
The total involved is $124,000, and the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America closed the case. 

Each worker receives insurance in 
amounts ranging from $2,000 to $4,000, 
according to the position held, and the 
premiums are to be shared by both the 
employees and the employing company, 
the policy being of the contributory 
type. 
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IFE INSURANCE during 1930 again demon- 
strated its worth as the world’s premier security. 
Regardless of wars, panics or periods of depression, 
a Life Insurance contract in The Manhattan Life re- 
mains unimpaired and is matured exactly as called 
for in the individual policy. A Life Insurance policy 
is truly a “Declaration of Financial Independence,” 


and constitutes an essential part of any man’s estate. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
Founded 1850 
654 MADISON AVENUE AT 60th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THOMAS E, LOVEJOY, President 











HALF MILLION TO BENEFIC- 
IARIES 


Checks for $500,000 were paid by the 
Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., June 25 to the 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies 
on Harold E. Woodward, vice-president 
and general manager of the Woodward 
& Tiernan Printing Company, St. Louis, 
who died on June 23. 

Mrs. Minnie H. Woodward, his wife, 
received $250,000 of the insurance while 
the balance went to the printing com- 
pany. The insurance was written sev- 
eral years ago by Robert C. Newman. 





CREDITORS GET BULK OF DOCTOR 
BELL’S INSURANCE 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., June 30, 1931.— 
Where creditors contest the payment 
of life insurance the beneficiaries are 
entitled to only the amount on which 
$1,000 will pay the annual premiums, 
chancery court in Birmingham, Ala., 
decided in distribution of a part of the 
insurance estate of $312,000 left by 
Dr. A. W. Bell, president of the defunct 
Woodlawn Savings Bank. 

The decision disposed of about $200,- 
000 of the insurance, $120,000 going to 
the bank for the benefit of depositors. 
It is claimed that the bank had paid 
the premiums on the insurance and 


JAMES J. HARRISON JOINS UNION 
CENTRAL LIFE 


Announcement of the appointment of 
James J. Harrison as manager of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany’s agency at Little Rock, Ark., ef- 
fective July 1 was made by Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Jerome Clark this 
week. Mr. Harrison will fill the posi- 
tion left by the resignation of C. G. 
Price. 

Mr. Harrison joins the Union Cen- 
tral after more than nine years of 
experience as a life insurance execu- 
tive, having entered the business with 
the Home Life of Arkansas in 1922 as 
executive vice-president in charge of 
agencies, a position which he held until 
April 15 of this year when the Home 
Life was reinsured by the Central 
States Life of St. Louis. 


that the beneficiary had been changed 
a short time before Dr Bell’s death. 
Mrs. Bell and her children were award- 
ed $34,000 and a building and loan 
association of which he was president 
$28,270.45. Small amounts were al- 
lowed to various personal creditors of 
Dr. Bell and 10 per cent of the policies 
went to the attorneys who handled va- 
rious suits involving the insurance 
money. 
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National Board Backs 
R. R. Rate Increase 


Companies, With Heavy Holdings 
in Railroad Securities, En- 
dorse Plea for Higher 
Freight Revenue 


In their plea for an increase in 
freight revenues, recently accorded 
widespread publicity, the executives of 
American railroads have the unquali- 
fied support of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, which has some 
$600,000,000 invested by its member- 
ship in railroad bonds and stocks. The 
stand of the stock fire insurance com- 
panies of America in this matter was 
revealed by the unanimous adoption by 
the executive committee of the National 
Board, which met on June 25, of a 
resolution which reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS: Continued declines in 
railroad traffic and earnings have pro- 
duced an acute transportation crisis. 
Railroad employment has been drastic- 
ally curtailed through lay-off and part- 
time, despite a general maintenance of 
the wage scale. Railroad purchases of 
materials and supplies for additions, 
betterments and maintenance of way 
and equipment, normally aggregating 
approximately one-sixth of the total 
purchases of the country, have been 
reduced nearly 75 per cent. 

“Despite all reductions in operating 
expenses consistent with the safety and 
adequacy of national transportation 
service, the railroads thus far for 1931 
have earned a return of only slightly 
more than 2 per cent on the investment 
value of their properties. Such a re- 
turn indicates that in many cases rail- 
road earnings will not be sufficient to 
fulfil the legal requirements imposed 
by many States upon certain classes of 
large investing institutions. 

“As failure to earn such legal re- 
quirements would impose a limitation 
upon the market for railroad securities 
which would seriously endanger the 
credit of the railroads and the market 
value of their bonds and stocks, im- 
pairing their ability to raise the cap- 
ital necessary for the continuation of 
adequate transportation service, a con- 
tinued decline of their revenues must 
force them further to curtail employ- 
ment and purchases, with the resulting 
detrimental effect upon the economic 
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HEADS KENTUCKY AGENTS 





Len S. Shaw 
As announced in last week's issue of The 
Spectator, Mr. Shaw has been elected presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Association of In- 
surance Agents. He has been an active 
organization worker for many years. 


situation and the quality of service 
rendered by the carriers. 

“THEREFORE; It is the sense of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
with approximately $600,000,000 _ in- 
vested by its membership in railroad 
bonds and stocks, that every effort 
should be made to improve railroad 
revenues; that the financial stability of 
savings banks, insurance companies 
and other institutions investing in rail- 
road securities may not be impaired; 
that employment in the railroads and 
other industries dependent upon them 
for purchases of supplies may be main- 
tained; that the railroads may con- 
tinue to render to the nation’s ship- 
pers the same high standard of trans- 
portation as heretofore. 

“Therefore be it Resolved: That the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
unqualifiedly support the alternative 
proposal unanimously advanced by the 
executives of American railroads that 
freight revenues be increased by an 
amount sufficient to permit the rail- 
roads to survive their financial difficul- 
ties and contribute to the upward 
stimulus of industry as a whole.” 


Percy Goodwin’s Plan 
for Agency Balances 





Suggests Revocation of Dilatory 
Agents’ Licenses in Poland 
Spring Speech 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 

A unique solution of the pressing 
problem of agency balances was offered 
by Percy H. Goodwin, president of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, in the course of his address 
before the New England Associations 
of Insurance Agents at Poland Spring, 
Me., last week. Mr. Goodwin’s plan, in 
brief, calls for the enactment of legis- 
lation requiring companies to report 
to the insurance commissioner all 
agents whose balances are due over 
sixty days, and that it be mandatory 
on the part of the commissioner, in 
turn, to revoke the license of those 
agents. He further recommended a 
six months’ suspension period for of- 
fenders before they could be eligible 
for a new license. 

Mr. Goodwin’s scheme, which is, in 
effect, a plan for “protecting the agent 
against himself,” was put forth, it 
seemed to acute observers, more in the 
form of a suggestion than a platform 
on which the National Association 
might stand. He prefaced his remarks 
on the subject with an admission of his 
dislike, in general, of resorting to legis- 
lation for insurance reform. In in- 
troducing the topic Mr. Goodwin said, 
“IT am not sympathetic to companies 
who are troubled with agency balances 
They have got into this difficulty by 
using balances as a competitive 
measure.” 

Several company managers present 
later unofficially expressed their ad- 
miration for Mr. Goodwin’s plan. 

This subject was one of many dis- 
cussed by Mr. Goodwin in more or 
less extempore fashion. Mr. Goodwin 
had prepared a set address covering 
the more familiar National Association 
problems but before he sat down the 
New Englanders were treated to a 
masterly survey of the whole agency 
situation. It is difficult to think of any 
matter of significance which was not 
subjected to Mr. Goodwin’s perspica- 
cious and vigorous analysis. He talked 

(Concluded on page 31) 
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STRENGTH IS SAFETY! 





N the Strength of the first line of defense in time of war may al 7 
, . , Cash Capital 
rest the security of a nation. In time of peace as well as war $24,000,000.00 
Net Surplus 


, et hee ; 
there is another vital line of defense. Its strength protects the nation Paya hy 


(Accumulated over 78 Years) 


against financial loss due to the ravages of fire and other destroyers 
Surplus to Policyholders 


$61 491,905.53 


a Additional Fund 
tain credit, finances the rebuilding of destroyed property, replaces $40,721,992.00 


(Pro rata Unearned Premiums) 


of property. > The steadying influence of insurance helps to main- 





damaged or destroyed goods and generally aids the economic wel- eT 
for Miscell: A ts, Taxes, Dividends and 
fare of the country. » A policy in “The Home of New York” pro- Other Obiisations 
$14,682,227.71 
vides sound protection in a strong stock company. » The financial pe 


Cash on hand, funds conservatively invested or 
current balances payable when due 


strength of The Home Insurance Company of New York has made tory ery 
it possible at all times to adjust losses fairly and promptly. » » L . 











THE HOME comraxy NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1853 WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength « » Reputation « » Service 
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News from the 


IRMINGHAM, ALA., July 1.—A 
schedule for the division of the 
commission on business brokered be- 
tween members is contained in the new 
by-laws of the Birmingham Association 
of Insurance Agents recently published. 
On fire and tornado business where the 
agency commission is 20 per cent, 12% 
per cent shall be retained by the agent 
who contracts the business and 7% per 
cent be paid the policy writing agent. 
In all casualty lines including phy- 
sicians’, surgeons’, dentists’ and phar- 
macists’ liability and workmen’s col- 
lective the agent controlling the busi- 
ness retains 12% per cent; on steam 
boiler 17% per cent; accident and 
health 20 per cent; plate glass 20 per 
cent; burglary 20 per cent; all surety 
lines 15 per cent, except that by agree- 
ment between agents, the controlling 
agent may retain a smaller commission, 
but in no case a higher commission; 
automobile, fire and theft 15 per cent; 
workmen’s compensation, 10 per cent; 
workmen’s compensation (coal mines) 
5 per cent. 
7 * * 


MOBILE, ALA., July 1.—Both fire and 
life underwriters of Mobile has passed 
resolutions in opposition to the local 
bill which has passed the lower house 
of the legislature to impose a premium 
tax of 6 per cent on policies written in 
the city. . A committee representing 
both fire and life associations was 
named to fight the bill as follows: Pey- 
ton Norville, chairman; Nick Vickers, 
James H. Glennon, Joseph F. Bullock, 
Joe Montgomery, L. D. Dix, Charles 
Meredith and J. B. Crawford. 


* * * 


All common carrier motor trucks 
be required to carry liability insurance 
under terms of a bill introduced in the 
Alabama legislature. Buses already 
operate under this requirement as a 
protection to passengers. A few of the 


BANKERS & MERCHANTS FIRE 

JACKSON, Miss., June 26. — Follow- 
ing the announcement that the Bankers 
& Merchants Fire, a member of the 
Insurance Securities Group, would be 
liquidated and its risks re-insured in 
the LaSalle, another member of the 
group, announcement has been made 
here that the Merchants & Bankers 
Underwriters of the La Salle Fire had 
been organized and the Underwriters 
would be planted with agents in Mis- 
sissippi who formerly represented the 
Bankers & Merchants. Since the 
Bankers & Merchants Fire was pur- 
chased by the Insurance Securities in 
1923, its direct business has been con- 
fined exclusively to Mississippi. 
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Southern Field 


smaller lines have been put out of busi- 
ness for failure to take out insurance 
coverage. 

* * * 


GREENSBORO, N. C., June 30.—Sale of 
the insurance business of the Southern 
Real Estate Company, pioneer realty 
firm which recently went into the hands 
of receivers, has been made to J. 
Elwood Mitchell representing Moore- 
Mitchell Company, Greensboro, with 
control of this large insurance business 
to be assumed on July 1 by the new 
owners. It has an annual business 
income of $100,000 in premiums. Mr. 
Mitchell will supervise the operation of 
the business. 

*~ x * 


GREENSBORO, N. C., June 30.—Mack 
Everett, recently with the insurance 
department of the Southern Real 
Estate Company, has been made man- 
ager of the insurance department of 
the Dixie Realty and Loan Company, 
Greensboro. The concern specializes in 
bonding, automobile liability, property 
damage, accident and health in addition 
to general lines of protection. 


. + @ 


Newly elected officers of the Virginia 
Association of Insurance Agents are as 
follows: W. O. Wilson, Richmond, 
president; James A. Scott, Lynchburg, 
first vice-president; E. W. Barger, 
Waynesboro, second vice-president, and 
F. S. Blanton, Farmville, secretary- 
treasurer. 

* * * 


Officers of the West Virginia Associ- 
ation of Insurance Agents, elected at 
the annual meeting recently, are as 
follows: -H. H. Keim, Elkins, presi- 
dent; Harlan Justice, Huntington, sec- 
retary-treasurer; F. R. Bell, Charles- 
ton, national councillor, and R. M. 
Henry, Fairmount, chairman of the 
executive committee. 


NATIONAL BOARD COMMITTEES 

President E. Weston Bailey of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has announced the appointment of the 
board’s standing committees for the en- 
suing year. Ralph B. Ives of the Aetna 
Insurance Company has been elected 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The chairmen of the other committees 
are as follows: 

Actuarial Bureau: R. P. Barbour, 
Northern Assurance; Adjustments: 
Paul L. Haid, America Fore; Construc- 
tion of Buildings: John Kremer, Insur- 
ance Company of North America; Fi- 
nance: Lyman Candee,Globe & Rutgers; 
Fire Prevention and Engineering Stand- 
ards: H. T. Cartlidge, Liverpool & Lon- 
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F. E. BURKE, JR., MOVES TO 
90 JOHN STREET 

Frank E. Burke, Jr., has moved his 
“eternal triangle” from 85 John Street 
over to the twenty-fifth floor of the 
beautiful new building at 90 John. With 
a splendid view of the lower bay, he 
can now contemplate all sorts of ma- 
rine risks as he watches graceful 
yachts glide smoothly downstream and 
snub nosed tugs battle doggedly against 
the tide, 

His “eternal triangle,” as he calls it, 
is a young, up and coming insurance 
brokerage business that falls into three 
groups —reinsurance between’ and 
among companies, agency placing and 
plain brokerage. Although a compara- 
tive youngster in a highly competitive 
field, he has built up in the last five 
years a business worthy of many an 
old timer. He writes everything—fire, 
marine, casualty and life. He represents 
the Home Insurance group country- 
wide, the Home Indemnity, the National 
Liberty, the Rhode Island Fire and the 
Agricultural Insurance Company. 

Young Mr. Burke stepped right out 
of Princeton where he rowed on the 
victorious 1923 ’varsity crew into the 
insurance business. Later he became 
vice-president of the T. A. Duffy Gen- 
eral Agency in New York, and then an 
official member of the old firm of 
Darby, Hooper and McDaniel, both well 
known New York producing agencies. 
In 1926 he opened his own agency in 
85 John Street. 

He is half way, this year, toward 
winning a membership on the life in- 
surance Round Table, a feat which re- 
quires a million-dollar production, and 
he hopes to make it by fall. He is a 
member of the Princeton Club, the 
West Side Tennis Club, and the Em- 
bassy Club. 

His favorite line to solicit is tourist 
floater risks, and he says that besides 
being a profitable side line, it is a first 
class leader for new business in other 
lines. 


, 








don & Globe; Incendiarism and Arson: 
Harold V. Smith, Home Insurance Com- 
pany; Laws: F. C. White, Hartford 
Fire; Maps: Hart Darlington, Norwich 
Union; Membership: R. R. Clark, Cale- 
donian; Public Relations: George C. 
Long, Jr., Phoenix of Hartford; Stand- 
ard Rating Schedules and Forms: W. R. 
Hedge, Boston Insurance Co.; Statistics 
and Origin of Fires: J. L. Parsons, 
Crum & Forster; Uniform Accounting: 
P. B. Sommers, American of Newark. 

KANSAS City, Mo.—D. R. Ford, of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, was re- 
elected president of the Missouri Fire 
Underwriters’ Association at the recent 
Springfield, Mo., meeting. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 


Insurance Company 





Cincinnati, O. 


22 Garfield Place, 





The Wanderlust Season Is On 


The baggage carried along is subject to many forms of losses 
-Fire, Accidents, Disappearance and Theft. Peace of mind 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


“— 
s worth the cost of a Personal Effects policy, which fully pro- 
tects the luggage against practically all losses that may occur 
Established 1864 away from home 
It also covers wearing apparel and other personal effects at 
= Golf Clubs, Laundries, Dyers and Cleaners, Tailors, Dressmaking 
Establishments and wherever the effects may be away from the 
WITH home 
AN OLD COMPANY Fi $1,000 h f 32% P i $30.00 
‘ irst J or part thereof...... 4—Premium ‘ 
AN EXCELLENI1 RECORD Second $1,000 or part thereof....2%—Premium 20.00 
ED GE GENE vcccveccesaccos 1%—Premium 10.00 


~~ A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


STATE AGENTS Insurance Exchange 75 Maiden Lane 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania Chicago, Ill. New York City 
John A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynolds General Agents—All Risks and Inland Marine Departments 
© Gee & F. ©. Bes 299 901 Columbia Bidg. Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

a = & om, © ©. Pucbargh, Po Eureka-Security Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 





























NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO for prog ressive agents... 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 
LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 





’ by Walter Cluf by Walter Cluf 
Marsh & McLennan Repeatedly described as In thts book, a sequel 


INSURANCE 


Fire Liability Marine 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospects at- 
tention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious. closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10: 
25 copies, $20. 





to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only highly 
inspirational to both the 
new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.” 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 








C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and Price $1. 
answers to the last C. L. U. Degree $1.00 
examination. Limited supply. 12 copies, $10. 











ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 
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A New Picture of Insurance 
Service 


(Concluded from page 12) 
safety work designed to prevent such 
tragedies. It is only when they can- 
not be prevented that the money sub- 
stitute is called into action in the form 
of claims paid. 

Consider the vast sums of money 
expended by the fire insurance com- 
panies annually in the work of fire 
prevention. Truly, they are not con- 
tent to hold safely the money value 
of our burnable property. They are 
at the same time the sentries eternally 
pacing the beats of home and mart of 
trade to challenge the fire demon at 
his approach. Furthermore, an un- 
known number of lives are saved each 
year as the result of a relentless cam- 
paign waged by the fire insurance com- 
panies against the fiendish criminal, 
the arsonist. All such service is too 
little known to those who are its con- 
stant beneficiaries. The same men who 
harass insurance companies with thou- 
sands of attempts at strangulatory 
legislation, ride up and down the bot- 
tomless pits of forty story elevator 
wells with never a thought of danger, 
yet never conscious of the eternal vigil- 
ance of the insurance companies which 
guard their safety. 

The man whose curse rests upon in- 
surance companies generally because 
he may have been defeated in some at- 
tempt to exploit one of them, sleeps 
soundly at night while safety ap- 
pliances developed, maintained and re- 
quired by those same companies, stand 
watch over his family. 

Frequently, we hear such service at- 
tacked and efforts made to discount it 
upon the charge that it is born of the 
greed and selfish interests of the com- 
panies, as well as the cost of insurance 
to the insuring public. Regardless of 
that fact, however, it remains true that 
whoever contributes to the safety of 
my family and the security of my prop- 
erty, does me a service scarcely com- 
pensable in dollars, and I am grate- 
ful. That such a service might be 
rendered from a motive of selfishness 
makes it none the less valuable to me. 


INDIANA CODIFIERS NAMED 


Louis H. Wolf, a pioneer insurance 
man of Indianapolis, has been named 
chairman of the commission which is 
at work codifying the insurance laws of 
the State of Indiana. The commission 
was authorized by the 1931 session of 
the legislature and the code will be 
presented to the 1933 legislature. 

Other members of the commission 
are Frank Tedford of Lafayette, who 
was chosen secretary, Fred Cunning- 
ham, Irving W. Lemaux and Insurance 
Commissioner John C. Kidd, ex-officio. 
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Pennsylvania Department 
Acts Against Offending 
Agents 





Refuses Licenses to Premium 
Withholders; Prefers Perjury 
Charges Where Possible 


PHILADELPHIA, July 1.—Agents and 
brekers who are dropped by companies 
for failing to turn in collections and 
who secure licenses from other com- 
panies, will not be permitted to operate 
in Pennsylvania. 

The Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment is now making a strong drive 
against agents who come under this 
category as well as others who, in the 
department’s opinion, do not measure 
up to the high standards of the busi- 
ness. 

It is moving along very slowly, en- 
deavoring wherever possible to secure 
sufficient evidence that will war- 
rant criminal prosecution on perjury 
charges. 

And the perjury charges are based 
on information given by the agent in 
his application for a license. 

The first prosecution took place last 
week when Robert Lanzoletti was held 
in $1,000 bail for the Grand Jury by 
one of the magistrate’s courts on 
charges of perjury in connection with 
alleged false statements he made in his 
application to the insurance depart- 
ment for a license. The department 
charged that Lanzoletti alleged he had 
never been arrested while records 
showed he had been locked up twice, 
though never convicted. 

Within the next fortnight, the de- 
partment expects to prefer charges 
against still another agent. 

The department, whose work in this 
matter is being highly commended by 
agents and companies alike, declares 
that in taking this action it feels that 
it is protecting not only the insuring 
public but the companies and agents 
alike. 

It declares that a number of agents 
dropped by companies for failure to 
turn in premium collections have 
changed their names in order to secure 
licenses for other companies. 





FORMER OFFICERS SUES MAR- 
QUETTE NATIONAL FIRE 


CHICAGO, June 30.—Judge William J. 
Lindsey of Superior Court has set July 
7 as the date for hearing of the claim 
of Frank J. Matre for $34,380 against 
the Marquette National Fire Insurance 
Company, of which he was a vice-pres- 
ident at the time of its failure. The 
claim, which has been recommended for 
disallowance by Alvin S. Keys, re- 
ceiver, is said to be an overriding com- 
mission on the European business of 
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Percy Goodwin’s Plan for 
Agency Balances 
(Concluded from page 27) 

for over two hours but succeeded in 
holding the rapt attention of his audi- 
ence throughout. 

Mr. Goodwin touched on chain stores, 
which he said were coming back to 
local agents through the service they 
were able to supply, employees group 
insurance, which he has discovered 
cropping up in governmental depart- 
ments, and the pick up policies which 
the Firemen’s and American of New- 
ark have been writing on the foreclosed 
mortgages of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. He reiterated 
his familiar attitude on the Hoover 
Dam and also on the Interstate Under- 
writers Board, taking occasion, in the 
latter instance, to pay a personal com- 
pliment to its manager, John R. 
Dumont, to whom he attributed the 
credit for the Board’s continuing exist- 
ance. 

In speaking of agency qualification 
laws, Mr. Goodwin said that most fire 
and casualty executives have come to 
favor some form of it. He advised 
local agents who were interested in 
putting such laws on the statute of 
their State to avoid provisions which 
would lead to retaliatory measures of 
other States. He advised them, also, 
to refrain from submitting their law to 
the general counsel of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. He told 
them to go to the company executives 
direct so that they would be sure of 
getting a hearing. 

The reaction of the organized agents 
to the formal agency contract under 
consideration by the various underwrit- 
ing governing bodies was hinted at by 
President Goodwin in his_ speech. 
“Submit any contract offered to you to 
your attorney and your Association 
officers” was Mr. Goodwin’s warning to 
agents. 

The unqualified support of the Na- 
tional Association to Superintendent 
Van Schaick of New York, and others, 
in their attempt to stamp out rate 
cutting and other unethical underwrit- 
ing practices was pledged by President 
Goodwin. 

Of the new conference committee of 
agents and companies, Mr. Goodwin 
predicted that it would be the greatest 
thing that ever happened for the com- 
panies, for the agents and the agency 
system. He expressed the hope that 
the same scheme would be developed 
for the casualty companies. 








the company. The Union Bank of Chi- 
cago, to which Matre has assigned the 
claim, will appear to object to the 
ruling of the receiver. Strict proof is 
demanded by Mr. Keys. 
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News of San Francisco and the Coast 


HE Preferred Risk Fire will not 
resign from the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of the Pacific, as was recent- 
ly announced in reports published at 
San Francisco, according to the state- 


ment of the Board. The board an- 
nouncement states that assurances have 
been received from the company, de- 


claring that it has no desire or inten- 
tion of withdrawing from the organ- 
ization. The company is now repre- 
sented on the Pacific Coast by the R. 
H. Jenkins Agency of Los Angeles. 
x * * 

in San Francisco’s in- 
mourning the 


“O)d-timers” 


surance fraternity are 
death of Ferdinand “Fred” Simmen, 


one of the old guard in the Fireman’s 
Fund organization, who passed away 
at the San Francisco Hospital, June 21. 
Mr. Simmen who was 64 years of age, 
joined the Fireman’s Fund in 1882, and 
became the organization’s leading ma- 
rine underwriter, a distinction he held 
until he retired in 1918. Following his 
retirement he was active as a broker 
for a short time with Billings & Com- 
pany of San Francisco. He is survived 
by a brother, Samuel. 
. © * 
E. M. Hutchings has been named as 
successor to Howard J. Vallentyne, whe 
recently resigned as representative at 


Seattle for the Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, according to announce- 
ment of F. M. Avery, Pacific Coast 
manager. Mr. Hutchings formerly 


representated the company at Spokane, 
which duties he will retain in addition 
to those entailed by his new post. The 
appointment of Mr. Vallentyne as man- 
ager of the fire insurance department 
activities for the United National Cor- 
poration in the State of Washington, 
was recently announced. 

se € 


H. V. Scott, director of the financial 


NEW ENGLAND AGENTS GET 
HOME MEDALS 

The Home Insurance Company has 

awarded twenty-five year silver medals 


to the following agents: J. G. Hen- 
shaw, J. W. Lewis, and C. Laurence 
Beach, all members of the Beach & 


Swet Agency, Providence, R. I., and to 
John W. L. Cram of Boston, Mass. 
Each of these agents kas represented 
the. company continuously for twenty- 


five years. 





FIRE LOSS FOR MAY 
The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers reports that the estimated fire 
loss for May, 1931, is $37,835,273, which 
is $3,588,491 less than the April loss. 
The total loss for the first five months 
of this year is estimated at $209,199,889. 
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department for the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, explained the 
workings of the chamber and the cam- 
paign it is waging in behalf of fire 
prevention throughout the State, at 
the meeting given by the organization 
for the members of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, June 23. 
It is announced that a similar meeting 


will be held in the near future for 
brokers. 
* * * 
Cravens, Dargan & Company an- 
nounce the appointment of Fred F. 


Small as special agent in the Southern 
California territory, effective imme- 
diately. Mr. Small was formerly repre- 
sentative in that territory for the Royal 
fleet. 

* * * 

E. Warren Small has been appointed 
special agent in Northern California 
for the Woodward-Phipps General 
Agency, Ltd. Mr. Small was formerly 
with the firm of Marsh & McLennan. 
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At the annual meeting of the North- 
ern California Fidelity and Surety 
Acquisition Cost Conference, in San 
Francisco, June 25, officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee were 
reelected for the coming year. They 
are: S. L. Webster, president; Earl A. 
Davis, vice-president, and A. Douglas 
Mennie, secretary-treasurer. Executive 
committee—Fred J. Crisp, H. G. 
Sheehy, Harry C. Miller, and Charles 
A. Prevost. 

* «< * 

The board of directors of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company, have 
declared the usual dividend of $1.25 
per share on the capital stock of the 
company, for the three months ending 
June 30 of this year. Dividend checks 
are to be mailed July 15. 


BLUE GOOSE MAY ADMIT 
CASUALTY MEN 


BALTIMORE, June 20.—The Chesa- 
peake Pond has approved the proposi- 
tion to permit casualty men to become 
members of the Honorable Order of 
Blue Goose. 

Local delegates will back the move- 
ment when it comes before the Grand 
Nest of the Blue Goose at the National 
Convention next September. It is said 
that should this proposition be favor- 
ably acted upon it will double the mem- 
bership of the organization, which now 
totals around 10,000. 

The fact that fire insurance and the 
casualty business have become so close- 
ly allied that there no longer exists 
any reason why the latter should not 
be admitted to the association. 





EXTENDING THE CAT’S MEOW 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 29.—Plans 
for nationalization of the Cat’s Meow, 
fraternal organization of field men, 
local and special agents, etc., which 
originated in St. Louis, were outlined 
here recently when 28 members were 
initiated into the Kansas City chapter, 
just organized. Thirty-three members 
of the St. Louis chapter presided over 
the initiation. 

Hoyt Nelson, vice-president of the 
Phister insurance agency, was elected 
to head the new chapter. Other officers 
are W. S. Hocker of the McCann Ad- 
justing Company, “recorder”; Kenneth 
Battershill, Monarch Fire, “keeper of 
the catnip” (treasurer) ; William Green 
of the Commercial Casualty, “inside 
keeper of the watch’; and John Good- 
win of the Maryland Casualty, “outside 
keeper.” 

Directors include Robert Kimberly, 
American Fore, and Alvin C. Trippe, 
attorney, three years; Louis McGee of 
Thomas McGee & Sons and Tom Welsh, 
manager for the National Union, two 
years; Frank Jacks of the Under- 
writers’ Adjustment Company, and 
Tom Ridge of the Ridge agency, one 
year. 

A chapter is proposed at Chicago. 

J. E. McCann, McCann Adjusting 
Company, largely was responsible for 
the group here and was presented with 
a diamond studded cat in appreciation 
for his work. 





BALTIMORE GUARDS AGAINST 
JULY 4 

BALTIMORE, July 27.—The Fire 
Board, at its meeting Thursday, not 
only put a ban on firecrackers of the 
cannon and other types, but ordered all 
stocks of exploding fireworks in the 
hands of jobbers and retail dealers re- 
moved from the city limits forthwith. 
The board decided to enforce rigidly 
Ordnance No. 346, approved by the 
Mayor on October 2, 1913, authorizing 
and directing it to remove from the 
city any and all dangerous conditions 
and fire hazards. 

The jobbers said they had large 
stocks on hand and did not know what 
to do with them. 

“We will tell you what to do with 
your stocks,” the Fire Board said, call- 
ing attention to the ordinance. “Re- 
move them from the city limits.” 





CENTRAL FIRE ENTERS MONTANA 

BALTIMORE, June 20.—A license to 
write insurance in Montana has been 
issued to the Central Fire Insurance 
Company, it is announced at the home 
office. Business will be handled 
through the Pacific Coast department. 
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AMERICA FORE COMPANY 
DIVIDENDS 


At the regular meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany last Thursday a semi-annual divi- 
dend of $1.20 per share was declared 
on the capital stock. At the regular 
meeting of the Fidelity-Phenix Fire 
Insvrance Company on the same day 
a semi-annual dividend of $1.30 per 
share was declared on the capital stock. 
They are payable July 10, 1931, to 
stockholders of record June 30, 1931. 





SUGGEST IMPROVED HANDLING 
OF DAILY REPORTS 

Stephany & Co., long established 
agency in Atlantic City, N. J., has 
forwarded a communication to the 
Eastern Underwriters Association, re- 
garding the handling of company daily 
reports in agency offices. The letter 
recounts the annoyances incident to the 
prompt transmittance of the company’s 
daily due to the fact that it is not easy 
to distinguish it from the agent’s office 


copy. 

In suggesting a remedy for this situ- 
ation the agency’s communication 
states: 


Some years ago several of the com- 
panies adopted the very he'pful plan of 
having the agent’s duplicate or office 
copy printed upon a different color of 
paper than the company’s original, thus 
immediately being a signal when inad- 
vertently placed in the agent’s files or 
working trays, whereas merely an im- 
print of “Agent’s Copy” or “Duplicate” 
does not readily show unless the partic- 
ular daily is withdrawn from the pile 
and the “imprint” made to confront the 
a handling the pack several days 
ater. 


Stephany & Co., asks the E. U. A. 
to bring this matter to the attention 
of the companies, believing that the 
general adoption of such a scheme 
would be welcomed by companies and 
agents everywhere. 
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Golf Club Properties Exceed Half 
a Billion Dollars 


America Fore’s Interesting Study Shows Importance 
of Ancient Sport; 661,550 Devotees Listed in 
Clubs Throughout the United States 


NE in every 185 persons in the 
O United States is a member of a 
golf club, the total membership exceed- 
ing 661,550, according to the Research 
Department of the Continental and 
Fidelity-Phenix fire insurance compa- 
nies, which has just concluded a sur- 
vey made in connection with the 
various liability and accident hazards 
involved in the operation of golf clubs 
and in the playing of the game. 

It was found that the 5000 golf clubs 
scattered throughout the nation are a 
factor of some importance in the pres- 
ent economic situation, since they give 
regular employment to more than 50,- 
000 persons, in addition to the hundreds 
of thousands of caddies who are on a 
part-time basis. 

The investment in golf club proper- 
ties is estimated to be in excess of half 
a billion dollars, and last year about 
14,000,000 golf balls were produced in 
domestic factories, the number being 
somewhat smaller than the total for 
1929. 

The largest number of golfers is 
found in New York, its total being 63,- 
149, or one in every 199 residents. 
Pennsylvania has 56,680, or one in 
every 164 inhabitants; Illinois, 49,884. 
or one in every 152; California, 49,410, 
or one in every 115, and Ohio, 36,052, 
or one in every 184. The total for 
Massachusetts is 35,053, or one in 
every 121, while New Jersey reports 


26,126 golf club members, or one in 
every 154 persons. 

All these figures are conservative, 
the company states, and do not include 
the occasional golfers who belong to no 
clubs. 

Nevada has the smallest number of 
golf club members, with 355, and Wy- 
eming is next with 668, although their 
ratios to population are higher than 
the average for all States. 

Alabama apparently has the least 
interest in the ancient Scottish game, 
only one person in every 555 in the 
State being a member of a golf club. 
South Carolina reports only one in every 
516, North Carolina one in every 481, 
and New Mexico one in every 432 in- 
habitants. 

The largest ratios are shown by New 
Hampshire (1 to 45), Delaware (1 to 
70), and Vermont (1 to 76), due, no 
doubt as far as concerns the two New 
England States, to the popularity of 
their summer resorts. 

The membership rosters vary from 
the exclusive nine of the Osceola Coun- 
try Club—a nine-hole course in Ne- 
braska—to the 5000 reported by the 
Olympic Golf and Country Club near 
San Francisco. The Penn State Golf 
Club has 4000 members. The Dearborn 
Country Club, with an 18-hole course 
and a membership of 400, is owned by 
Henry Ford. 


New Jersey News and Comment 


ICE - CHANCELLOR BACKESS 
Vues denied the application of the 
State Department of Banking and In- 
surance to levy 100 per cent assess- 
ments on policyholders of the New 
Jersey Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 

Pierce B. Franklin, as representative 
of the department, made application 
for this action on the theory that the 
policyholders were responsible for the 
deficit of $379,000 as members of the 
company, and to an amount equal to 
the premiums paid. 

The Vice-Chancellor ruled that the 
department must proceed, in a court of 
law to sue each policyholder from 
whom it expects to collect an assess- 
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ment. This decision was based on the 
fact that on Jan. 15 Frank H. Smith, 
State Commissioner of Banking and 
Insurance, seized the company under 
his statutory power, without applying 
for a receiver in Chancery Court. 
Therefore he must continue to proceed 
in like manner—levy for the assess- 
ments and sue the court for collection. 
This might involve an expense of 
$200,000 and the Vice-Chancellor de- 
cided that the Commissioner “must de- 
termine for himself the liability of each 


policyholder and then sue to collect it. 
ee ¢ 


At a meeting of the Hackensack 
Board of Education, the J. C. Conklin 


Agency was re-appointed insurance 
managers of the city’s school proper- 
ties. This well-known agency has 
handled the insurance for’ several 
years. It was decided by the board 
that only such agents as reside in 
Hackensack would be favored in the 
distribution of the schedule which ag- 
gregates over three and one-half mil- 
lions. Under this ruling one non- 
resident agent loses his former quota, 
amounting to $110,000. 


+ 2 @ 
A new fire alarm code, submitted by 


the Public Safety Committee of Park 
Ridge, has been adopted. 
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INCREASED AUTO HAZARDS 
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ELSE 


Need of Ample Protection 


THE: CLOSING of the schools within the next 
few weeks will increase the number of chil- 
dren playing on the streets. 

THIS INCREASED accident hazard is apparent 
to all motorists. 

PRESENT these facts to your client with a 
Commonwealth full coverage Auto Policy and 
you will come away with his order. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 
Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
President 
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New YorK UNDERWRITERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 
* A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE -WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 





























NATION-WIDE 
CLAIMS SERVICE 


Guardian Casualty calls attention 
to its established chain of claims 
representatives, extending from 
Coast to Coast. Prompt service 
thus guaranteed to policyholders, 
no matter where they tour. 


GuaRDiAap ASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Owen B. Augspurger, President 


Home Office: Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Auto Rates Raised in 
Five States 





Loss Costs Cause Drastic In- 
creases; Boiler, Machinery 
Manuals Modified 


Rate increases as high as 62 per 
cent on public liability insurance and 
as high as 72 per cent on property 
damage went into effect in five States 
on Monday of this week by order of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters. The States 
affected are Alabama, Arkansas, Min- 
nesota, and North and South Carolina. 
At the same time the Bureau announces 
that modifications in rules and rates 
will be effective after Aug. 1 for under- 
writing boiler and machinery insurance. 

Insurance on small cars, the “W” 
classification, experienced the highest 
of the increases, and in North Carolina 
the increase was as high as 62 per 
cent. In Alabama the rate jumped 42 
per cent; in Arkansas, 30 per cent; in 
Minnesota, 60 per cent, and in South 
Carolina, 31 per cent. 

North Carolina also led the field in 
the other classifications for public liabil- 
ity with a 47 per cent increase for the 
“X” classification and 52 per cent for 
“Y” cars. Minnesota, outside of the one 
large increase on “W” cars for public 
liability, was outstanding for increases 
on all classifications for property dam- 
age. In this case the rates jumped 72 
per cent for the “W” classification, 46 
per cent for the “X” and 43 per cent 
for the “Y.” 

In presenting the new rates the Bu- 
reau points to its analysis of four 
policy years from 1926 to 1929 in- 
elusive. This analysis shows that dur- 
ing the entire period the companies 
have experienced an underwriting loss 
proportionate to the increases now in 
effect. This experience has been par- 
ticularly true, it is reported, on public 
liability covers on which loss costs have 
shown steady upward trends all over 
the country from year to year. The 
experience on property damage has not 
been as severe in most States, but 
shows varying tendencies. 

The Bureau points out very clearly 
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HAROLD REMINGTON, PHILA. 
MANAGER FOR F. & C. 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York, has announced that 
Harold K. Remington, recently made 
executive assistant of the company, has 
been appointed resident manager of its 
Philadelphia office. Mr. Remington 
succeeds Martin J. O’Brien who recent- 
ly became superintendent of agencies 
at the F. & C. home office, 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York. Mr. Remington was 
formerly vice-president of the Consti- 
tution Indemnity Company. 
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that the principle of the increases is 
not to recoup past losses. What the 
companies desire, according to Bureau 
cfficials, is to guard against any repeti- 
tion of past unfavorable experience. 
They point out that this objective will 
stand in danger of failure if the present 
high loss trend does not point down- 
ward, for the present increases are not 
in proportion with the experience re- 
sults of the latest policy year, 1929. 

The boiler and machinery department 
in its report states that substantial 
reductions have been made for steam 
turbines and water turbines in sizes of 
over 1000 kilowatts. Larger reductions 
are in effect for larger machines. 

A simplification has been made in 
the application of rates which effects 
a further reduction in premium for 
plants having turbines over 5000 kilo- 
watts. New rates are provided for so- 
called “combined coverage” which in 
addition to the restricted explosion 
coverage, includes also breakdown 
coverage on the electrical end of the 
turbine. The combining of the two 
classifications for pulleys and reducing 
the total number of types from five to 
three results in a reduced rate for 
balance wheels and for pulleys on 
engine, and an increased rate for wood 
or wood rim wheels. 

Rate reductions similar to those de- 
scribed for turbines have been made for 
rotating electrical machines such as 
generators, motors and rotary con- 

(Concluded on page 39) 


To Continue N. Y. Bail 
Bond Bureau 


Companies Find Need Justifies 
Existence; Van Schaick 
Speaks at Meeting 


The New York Bail Bond Bureau 
will continue. It has demonstrated its 
usefulness and has proved the possibil- 
ity of operation according to standard 
rules and regulations, and the com- 
panies supporting it decided in a meet- 
ing last week in the board room of the 
American Surety Co. that its work 
should go forward. 

George S. Van Schaick, superin- 
tendent of insurance spoke at the meet- 
ing and traced the development of the 
bureau as a step toward eliminating 
bad practices in the bail bond field. The 
bureau was formed at the request of 
the Insurance Department under the 
direction of Former Superintendent 
Albert Conway. Speaking of the pres- 
ent bail bond situation, Mr. Van 
Schaick said: 

“Bad practices in bail bonding are 
prevalent. They call for action on the 
part of the Insurance Department and 
every other governmental agency hav- 
ing to do with the business. The neces- 
sity of curbing abuses does not mean 
the reducing of bail bond facilities. If 
we are going to approximate equality 
before the law the man of small means 
must have the opportunity of his lib- 
erty on bail pending trial just as his 
neighbor in affluent circumstances. 

“As to whether a person accused of 
crime should be admitted to bail is a 
question for the committing magistrate 
or other judicial officer. When bail is 
once fixed it is the function of the gov- 
ernment to see that the applicant does 
not become the victim of extortionate 
practices. When a person’s liberty is at 
stake he will often agree to any terms 
no matter how harsh in order to re- 
tain it. The result is that the bail 
bond field offers opportunity for extor- 
tion. The law properly limits the 
charge which may be made by the 
bondsman. Great difficulties have al- 
ways existed in the matter of enforcing 
this legal restriction.” 

In reporting the progress of the 
bureau, Robert M. Nugent, manager, 
said that the smallest bond issued dur- 
ing the year was one for $25 and the 
largest for $100,000. The bureau will 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Enters Accident Field 
with One Policy Plan 





Standard Surety & Casualty Fol- 
lows Modern Trend with 
Simple Form 


President Frank C. Morris, of the 
Standard Surety & Casualty Company, 
a strong supporter of the proposals 
put before the Bureau of Personal A & 
H Underwriters for simplification and 
uniformity in accident contracts, is the 
first to announce to his agents that 
his company is now prepared to issue 
what it believes to be a most simple 
and consistent policy with the broadest 
coverages known for the common every- 
day hazards. The company is intro- 
ducing the “One Policy Plan” for the 
primary purpose of serving the mul- 
tiple line agent who has always been 
opposed to the “57 varieties.” 

For sales effect, eight policy titles 
are used, but the policy is one and the 
Such apparent titles as: “Den- 
tists, doctor’s, office man’s, office 
woman’s, manufacturer’s, merchant’s, 
salesman’s, occupational” cover the field 
of prospects rather broadly, the com- 
pany believes. 

With the well known complaints of 
the multiple line agent of “Too many 
policies, to ocomplicated” in mind, Mr. 
Morris, in a frank letter to the field 
representatives, explains: 

“It was obvious that we would have 
to find some new way, or devise some 
new plan, for the writing of this busi- 
ness in order that our agents might 
not have cause to register the same 
complaint. And so, believing that a 
plan of concentration would be produc- 
tive of better results for all concerned, 
we decided to come forward with the 
‘One Policy Plan.’ ” 

Taking the first policy issued by the 
company, Mr. Morris invites the 
agents to join him as first policyhold- 
ers of the company. He urges: “You 
should ‘start the ball rolling’ by taking 
one of these policies for yourself, in the 
same manner as I have signified my 
confidence in it by having Policy No. 1 
written up for me.” This is the first 
time that a chief executive of a com- 
pany has openly welcomed its agency 
force to become policyholders of the 
company they represent. 

“The multiple line agent,” says A. 
J. Mountrey, accident department man- 
ager, “cannot afford the time to study 
the ‘57 varieties.’ What he wants is 
one good clean-cut policy which he may 
sell to his clients with complete con- 
fidence and assurance that it will not 
cause the loss of an account when the 
claim arises. Our ‘One Policy Plan’ 


same. 
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COMPENSATION RATES IN- 
CREASED 4 PER CENT 
IN EMERGENCY 


An emergency loading of 2.5 
points which will raise compensa- 
tion insurance rates slightly over 
4 per cent has been decided upon 
to meet the present contingency 
by the rates committee of the 
National Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance. The committee 
met in New York last Friday 
after the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners had 
determined in Chicago that a real 
emergency existed and agreed to 
assist the companies at the 
present time. The increases will 
be effective Sept. 1, 1931. 

The increases were based upon 
the modified loss ratio for 1929 
with medical losses projected to 
1932, and are effective in all 
States except where the premium 
volume is under $1,500,000. In 
these States the new rates are 
based on the average of the policy 
years 1928-1929 or 1927, ’28, ’29, 
whichever is needed to secure a 
loss ratio based on $1,500,000 
premium volume. 











fully meets this demand, first because it 
relieves him of the burden of searching 
through a multiplicity of forms for the 
one which might best fit his client’s 
needs, second because our policy is 
devoid of all those negative phrases 
which too often have been the cause 
of argument and legal combat.” 

An original feature of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty’s new policy is that 
the indemnities provided are plainly 
set forth in bold type in the beginning 
of the contract. 





F. R. METCALF JOINS STANDARD 
SURETY AND CASUALTY 

F. R. Metcalf has been appointed 
regional supervisor of the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company’s Phil- 
adelphia branch office. Mr. Metcalf 
has hitherto been resident vice-presi- 
dent in charge of Philadelphia terri- 
tory for the Standard Accident Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr. Metcalf began his insurance ca- 
reer in Buffalo, New York, as -an 
insurance adjuster. He was in charge 
of the Buffalo claim office of the Stand- 
ard Accident for more than ten years, 
supervising western New York and 
Pennsylvania. In 1913 he was trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia where he became 
branch manager, and in 1928 was made 
resident vice-president. 





Lindbergh to Have First 
Ocean Flight Policy 





U. S. Aviation Underwriters 
Have Accepted Total Risk on 
Proposed Japan Tour 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 1.—When 
Colonel and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
hop off from New York on their pro- 
posed flight to Japan, and perhaps 
around the world, the plane of the 
flying Colonel will be insured against 
any accident or eventuality which may 
crop up. The United States Aviation 
Underwriters have underwritten the 
risk. 

It will be first time in the history of 
aviation and aviation insurance that 
an airplane has been insured on an 
ocean flight. The Graf Zeppelin was 
insured on several of its flights, but 
it was a lighter-than-air ship. 

Ruth Nichols, on her recent contem- 
plated flight across the Atlantic, was 
insured by Barber and Baldwin, but 
the policy contained a clause exclud- 
ing that part of the trip over the 
ocean. The company has already paid 
the claim on her smash-up in New- 
foundland. 

Several years ago, when Lindbergh 
made his Mexican good-will tour, he 
was insured on his flight from Mexico 
to Havana and from Havana to the 
United States. However, the distance 
of ocean travel was so short in this 
case that aviation underwriters did 
net consider it an ocean flight. 

Some aviation underwriters believe 
that the Lindbergh policy undoubtedly 
contains a clause excluding his flying 
over the Pacific, but the United States 
Aviation Underwriters declare that the 
policy “covers Lindbergh all over the 
world.” 

That Lindbergh may be planning not 
merely a flight to Japan, but one 
around the world is indicated by the 
fact that when he applied for his 
present policy he asked that the cover- 
age be world-wide. The policy also 
reveals that he had been planning the 
flight long before there was any pub- 
licity in connection with it, as the 
policy, which is said to cover against 
all hazards was not applied for re- 
cently, but was taken out some months 
ago. 

Aviation underwriters say that Lind- 
bergh will be the first flier ever to be 
insured for an ocean flight and that his 
trip will be watched very carefully 
by them, as it may be used as a prece- 
dent in the insuring of ocean flights 
in the future. 

According to various companies, 
Lindbergh has been an ideal policy- 
holder 
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Aetna Issues Attractive 
Automobile Policy 





New Cover Is Described as “Ideal 
Family Policy” Insuring Many 
Third Party Features 


The Aetna Casualty and Surety Com- 
pany has just released for use a new 
automobile liability policy known as 
the Aetna “Comprehensive” automobile 
liability policy. This combines cover 
for claims on account of both personal 
injury and property damage. It is a 
distinctly modern type contract both 
in its physical appearance and in its 
simplified set-up. Designed primarily 
to meet the requirements of the various 
State financial responsibility laws, it 
has many features to commend it to 
any policyholder wishing well-rounded 
automobile liability protection, the com- 
pany states. 

Several covers, hitherto obtainable 
only by indorsement, have been incor- 
porated in the body of this contract 
and a number of new provisions have 
been added. Without indorsement, it 
provides cover for the named assured 
for the operation of any private pas- 
senger automobile. This includes auto- 
mobiles described in the policy and pri- 
vate passenger automobiles which the 
assured may borrow, excluding, how- 
ever, cars hired or cars regularly fur- 
nished by an employer or owned. by 
members of the assured’s family. Ad- 
ditional assureds are covered for the 
operation of any car described in the 
policy. 

A unique feature in the new policy 
is the introduction of a ten day auto- 
matic cover provision. In this way 
assureds under the policy are given 
ample time to notify the company of 
newly acquired private passenger auto- 
mobiles and trailers. In the meantime 
the policy automatically protects both 
named assured and additional assured. 

Under a section of the policy headed 
“Special Benefits’ are enumerated 
those features which are provided for 
the policyholder in addition to the in- 
surance against the risks specifically de- 
fined; included are premiums on appeal 
bonds and release-of-attachment bonds, 
court costs and legal fees, and emer- 
gency medical and surgical] expenses. 

This new contract does not take the 
place of any other Aetna Automobile 
policy. All will be used as occasion 
requires. The “Comprehensive” policy, 
however, has been brought out with the 
idea of providing very complete “third 
party” cover. It has been described as 
an ideal “family policy” since it may 
be written to cover every insurable 
liability hazard in connection with the 
operation of any car by any member 
of the family. 
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INSURANCE TO AID ST. LOUIS 
FIGHT ON AMBULANCE 
CHASING 


Home office officials of many promi- 
nent casualty insurance companies 
writing automobile and public liability 
lines have shown much interest in the 
campaign of the St. Louis Public Ser- 
vice Company of St. Louis, Mo., against 
ambulance chasing lawyers, and have 
indicated a desire to cooperate in the 
street car company’s”. efforts’. to 
eradicate the parasites who prey on 
the business world generally. 

The Transit News, the car riders pub- 
lication of the St. Louis Public Service 
Company, in its issue dated June 23 
shows how the amblance chasers have 
boosted the automobile insurance rates 
of St. Louis, compelling St. Louis auto- 
mobile owners to pay more for pro- 
tection than in any other Western city. 

By cooperating with the street car 
company and the People’s Motorbus 
Company, which has also offered re- 
wards for the arrest of false claimants, 
the casualty insurance interest could 
aid in bringing insurance rates in St. 
Louis to a level with those in other 
cities St. Louis believes. 

The presidents of a number of cas- 
ualty insurance companies have already 
instructed their claim department rep- 
resentatives in St. Louis to do every- 
thing possible to aid in the campaign 
against the soliciting lawyers. 





DENOUNCES JOB INSURANCE AS 
FEDERAL BUREAUCRACY 


BALTIMORE, June 29.—Attempts to 
encourage the States, by federal aid 
and agencies, to establish compulsory 
unemployment insurance represents one 
of the most extensive schemes for fed- 
eral bureaucracy ever offered, accord- 
ing to James A. Emery, general counsel 
for the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. Mr. Emery remarked: 

“Once that leak in the dike is 
enlarged, the larger and more populous 
States will be  disproportionately 
drained for the support of their leaner 
brethren, the cost of doing business 
continuously increased and the indus- 
trial patient bled to increase his 
strength and improve his health,” Mr. 
Emery asserted. 

“Experts are agreed that unemploy- 
ment is a local disease and requires a 
local cure,” he continued. “No State 
or federal agency can create jobs; that 
is done only by industrialists, who take 
risks and expand their business. If 
compulsory unemployment insurance 
became a fact it would be only a step 
in a system of complete social insur- 
ance, including accident and old-age 
surety,” he maintained. 
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Transfer of Day Assets 
Awaits Cash 





Federal Surety May Reenter 
Direct Writing Field with 
New Acquisition 


CHIcAGO, June 29.—Sale of the Chi- 
cago Fidelity and Casualty assets, the 
defunct promotion of Darby A. Day, 
now depends upon the payment of 
$13,500 balance on a bid of $15,000 
made by Fred Callahan of Memphis. 
This is the only bonafide bid that has 
been received by Alvin S. Keys, re- 
ceiver, and a deposit of $1,500 already 
has been made. 

It is reported that Mr. Callahan rep- 
resents the Old Trails Insurance Com- 
pany of Memphis and the Federal 
Surety Company of Davenport. These 
two organizations are planning a 
merger for the very near future, it 
is said. 

It also is understood that the Federal 
is negotiating to acquire the Liberty 
Insurance Company, now held for liqui- 
dation by the Ohio insurance depart- 
ment. This company was a subordi- 
nate company to the Chicago Fidelity 
and Casualty. The Federal, contingent 
upon the completion of the proposed 
merger, will re-enter the direct writing 
field. 

The assets of the Chicago Fidelity 
and Casualty Company have a book 
value of $1,944,268, but they are com- 
posed principally of mortgages in de- 
fault either as to principal or interest 
or both on Missouri real estate and 
stocks of a questionable nature. 

Should the sale at $15,000 be con- 
summated it will give the Chicago 
Fidelity and Casualty more money than 
it has had at any time since organiza- 
tion as only $1,000 of its original stock 
was sold for cash and when the re- 
ceivership was ordered it held only 
$11.53 in cash. 





Decide to Continue N. Y. 
Bail Bureau 
(Concluded from page 35) 


continue to operate a day and a night 
office. 

The companies which support the 
bureau are: American Employers In- 
surance, American Surety, Commercial 
Casualty Insurance, Employers Liabil- 
ity Assurance Corp., Fidelity & De- 
posit, Globe Indemnity, Great American 
Indemnity, Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, Lloyds Casualty, Massachu- 
setts Bonding & Insurance, Metropoli- 
tan Casualty, National Surety, South- 
ern Surety, Standard Accident, Union 
Indemnity, and the United States Cas- 
ualty. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Use LEAFLETS 
and INCREASE YOUR 
BUSINESS 


Following is a list of leaflets written by Wm. 
T. Nash, originator of Monthly Income In- 
surance, which are being continuously used 
by companies with remarkable results. 
Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in 


the publications issued by The Spectator Company of 
which William T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 
BIG BUSINESS axp LIVE INSURANOB.......-06-e0eseeens 10 


BUCK ADAMS’ WILL 24... cceccccccceecccesesseeescessees 10 
CONFIDENCE IN LIFE INSUBANCB. ....--sececcccccesccess 10 
TCOST OF DYING, THE .....scccccccccsccesecsecesseses . +25 
*COST ye 4 WORRY nn cccccccccscscccsecvesccceccscssesees 10 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED sae INSURANOB?......-+.++- 15 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE BR TERRORBS......-..++.++ 10 
py A INVESTMENT, THs eee ccccccccccscosececceceees 10 
sore INTED WITH + ire INSURANCE.......-. 10 
GETTIN THB MOST OUT OF LIPB.......ccececceccceccees 10 
Sanne pe BOY A GHANOB. TETTTTITITT TTT 4 
HOW MUCH LIFB INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY? 10 
MOTHER AND Bees PITTTSTITIT ITT TTT TTT TTT Te 10 
NOT JUST NOW. «oo cccccccccsessccserescssscesccssescesses 10 


CORRE EERE EERE EHEH HEHE EERE 


ONE. DOCTOR’ 8S EXPER. WITH ENDOWMENT a py -10 


ONE FARMPR’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURAN -10 
ONE SALARIED MAN'S BXPER. wie LIFE INSURANCE. +15 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INS...... .15 
ONE YOUNG MAN'S EXPERIENC® WITH LIFB INSURANOE 4 
PARTNERS AND LIP® INSURANCB.........seceeecceeseees 
REAL REASONS FOR LIFE INSURANOB........--eeeeseees 10 
SENSE OF SELF- es: oo ON, THE... cccccecccccccsees 10 
SOME DON'TS OF LIFE... ......---cseescscccsssceccessees 10 
WHAT LIFE INSURANCE MBANS IN DAILY LIFB.........- 10 
WIFE'S INSURANCB, THB... .....cccccccceccecacsccesceees 10 
LEAFLETS FOR INSTRUCTION OF THE AGENT 
A GREAT PUTURD.. .. «2 -ccecccccccccccscsecesssssecseess 25 
CHARLI® FERRELL'S DEAD BOOK 
METHODS ge WIN a 
SERVICE AND REWA 
STORY OF B ED REDLICH, THE WITtrTiTiTiiTitiiTttt iri. 15 
LEAFLETS FOR MONTHLY INCOME PROSPECTS 
INSURING YOUR INSURANCE... ....cecccccccccceccecceees 10 
JOHN et ae INSURANCE. ....cceccccecccesccccees 10 
LOT OF MONBY, A... 6 ec ec ec cece ce ece ee sssesesecsceese 10 
OND WOMAN'S eX PER. WITH A MONTHLY INCOME....... 15 
OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF BABDS........csecceecccccenees 10 
SATISFACTION OF KNOWING, THDB........--eeeecreeeeees 10 
SAVING WHAT YOU LEAVB. .......cccececcccccccenececeee 10 
WHEN SUCCESS IS A FPAILURB........--ccccccceecccceees 10 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LAP- 
SATION 
AT THD END OF THE ROAD........cccccccccccececccceeees 10 
*BEST PROPERTY YOU OWN.......ccccecccccccceeccessees 10 
DON’T THROW AWAY THE LIFEBOAT.........-.-+-eeee0> 10 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH LIFE INSURANCB..........-+++- 10 
RANOB.....cccccccccccccscccccscees 10 





WHY WE DON’T LIVE 
CONSERVATION LEAFLETS TO REDUCE LOANS 


BORROWING FROM MARY....... 00.0 --sscccccecescccecscees 10 
BORROWING ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE........-+-++-+++ 10 
HAVE YOU A LOAN ON YOUR LIFE INSURANCE? ccccccoecs 10 
SHOOTING YOUR POLICY TO PIECES.......-seeeeceseeeees 10 
LEAFLETS ON ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
DEIPYING PATH 2. won ccc cece e cece cece ee eeeacesecsssees 10 
SOMETHING IS ALWAYS HAPPENING........---eeeeeeee0% 10 
TEMPTING FATEH... 2. ccc cc cece cc ccceceeeeceeeceneseneees 25 
WHAT HARRY DIDN'T 2... -cccccccceeccceccenceensreseee 10 


*These are new leaflets published in 1980. 
?An income tax leaflet revised to include the 1928 law. 

Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten 
to twenty-five cents each, amount to $6. Send us $4, and we 
will mail you sample copies of all 55 of the Nash leaflets conve- 
niently packed in a carrying case for easy reference. Ask for 
circulars siving prices in quantities. We will also mail you on 
application a 82 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The Business 
Builder's Service. 
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UNION 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Des Moines, Iowa 


$192,000,000.00 IN FORCE 
STRONG AND PROGRESSIVE 
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J. J. SHAMBAUGH 
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A. C. TUCKER 
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THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 









INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., President 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

















THE WOMAN’S BENEFIT ASSOCIATION 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed Exclusively of 
Women in the World 


Organized October 1, 1892 


WOMEN DEPUTIES WANTED 
Good ee Everywhere in United States 
and Canada for Qualified Field Applicants. 
Total Funds Over. . 
Benefits Paid Since Organization Over 
For further information write to 
THE INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
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MOVE FORWARD ON ACQUISITION 
COST PROBLEMS 


A method of procuring exact infor- 
mation as to the practices of casualty 
insurance companies has been devised 
by the committee of executives ap- 
pointed by the conference on acquisi- 
tion and field supervision cost for cas- 
ualty insurance. The first steps in the 
program will be taken immediately 
with the aid of the insurance depart- 
ment of New York. Pending working 
out of certain details the exact method 
will not be made public. 

At a meeting of the committee last 
week, which was presided over by 
James A. Beha, chairman of the con- 
ference; Charles P. Butler, deputy 
superintendent of insurance, and 
Joseph A. Magrath, chief of the de- 
partment’s rating bureau, were present 
in accordance with the promise of 
Superintendent Van Schaick to aid the 
conference to bring the cost of pro- 
curing the business within the limits 
laid down. 

The committee’s attention was called 
to the fact that the acquisition costs 
of the business are increasing at the 
same time that the profits of the busi- 
ness are decreasing, which was de- 
scribed as a wholly illogical situation. 
It was also pointed out that the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners had taken cognizance of the 
fact, and during the meeting last week 
various methods for correcting the 
situation were proposed. It was re- 
ported that definite plans are being 
worked out to clear up the Chicago and 
California situations. 


Auto Rates Raised in 
Five States 
(Concluded from page 35) 


verters. As in the case of turbines, 
these reductions apply only to machines 
of large size and the reductions in- 
crease in proportion to the size. 

Another change affecting the rates 
for turbines and electrical machines of 
large size, is accomplished by means 
of a revision in the deductible liability 
rate table. The,effect of this revision 
is to provide a more substantial pre- 
mium reduction for the policyholder 
who elects to assume a certain part of 
each loss. This is of particular inter- 
est to those operators preferring to 
insure only against catastrophe losses 
or losses in excess of a certain amount, 
without sacrificing the benefits of engi- 
neering and inspection service. Certain 
other modifications have been made in- 
cluding minor rate changes in connec- 
tion with Use and Occupancy insurance 
and a simplification in the rating of 
balance wheels and pulleys due to a 
reduction in the number of wheel 
classifications. 
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Dunham Sees Failure for 
Many Before Year Ends 





Haphazardly Organized Carriers 
Will Carry Incompetent Agents 
Down with Them, He Says 


Many companies, especially weak 
ones which were set up in the height 
of the bull markets of 1928 and 1929, 
will disappear from the fire and cas- 
ualty field before the end of this year, 
according to Col. Howard Dunham, 
Commissioner of Insurance for Connec- 
ticut. Col. Dunham points out in an 
article in the Hartford Courant that, 
while the failure of any enterprise is 
no signal for rejoicing, he believes that 
the elimination of these weak compa- 
nies will benefit the insurance business. 

“What is happening in the insurance 
business has happened in all the other 
lines of business in the United States 
in which there were too many com- 
petitors—failures, mergers and con- 
solidations, reduced the number of 
concerns and improved the business 
generally. It is simply the working 
out of the principle of the survival of 
the fittest, in accordance with the inex- 
orable laws of economics.” 

The demise of the weaker companies 
will also eliminate numerous agents, 
Col. Dunham believes. He declares in 
his article that the country is overrun 
with incompetent agents who flocked to 
the support of every new company 
which was organized. He declared that 
these inexperienced agents were chiefly 
to blame for reduced incomes and un- 
ethical practices which affected the 
status of the established agents. Col. 
Dunham looks for a more rigid method 
of selecting agents in the future. Only 
agents who specialize in “that much- 
satired thing called service” will find a 
place in the new order of things which 
will grow out of these trying times. 

As for the agents themselves, they 
will exercise more care in placing their 
business, and will determine that the 
companies they represent are not of 
the short-lived variety, he believes. 

“When conditions right themselves 
in the insurance business, I believe a 
new order of things will be ushered in. 
No experience, good or bad, is with- 
out its lesson. Companies have learned 
many a valuable lesson which will 
save them from similar experiences in 
the future. They have learned, among 
other things, that they cannot afford 
to neglect the underwriting side of the 
business as many of them had done 
during the recent bull market when 
they seemed more like management in- 
vestment trusts than insurance compa- 
nies. The underwriting department is 
coming back into its own and compa- 
nies are giving greater attention than 
ever to the business of issuing policies.” 
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TO INSURE REJECTED COMPENSA- 
TION INSURANCE APPLICANTS 


MADISON, Wis.—Governor LaFollette 
has approved a bill which will provide 
workmen’s compensation insurance for 
all applicants who have been rejected 
by individual carriers. Upon refusal 
by operating carriers the applicant may 
present his case to the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance bureau, prove that 
he is acting in good faith and receive 
insurance from that bureau. The bu- 
reau will fix the initial rate, and re- 
quire an individual member to issue 
a policy. 

For this purpose all members will 
be reinsurers in an amount pro- 
portionate to the total insurance issued 
by the board. The bureau has the 
power to make rules and regulations 
incident to the enforcement of the act, 
subject to the approval of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance Board. 
Further, as a prerequisite to engaging 
in workmen’s compensation insurance 
in Wisconsin, all companies must file 
a certificate authorizing the bureau to 
act in its behalf. 





STATE FUND CLUB OUTING 

The State Fund Club of the New 
York State Insurance Fund held its 
annual boat ride and outing at Indian 
Point last week. Approximately 200 
attended, including all the officers of 
the State Fund. Charles G. Smith, 
manager, won a hotly contested tennis 
match. Baseball teams of the State 
Fund and the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor met in a short game. 





WALTER ECKROTE NAMED 
MANAGER 

Kansas City, Mo., June 29.—Walter 
Eckrote, long associated with the Mas- 
sachusetts Bonding Company, has been 
appointed to succeed Frank Wheeler as 
Kansas City branch manager. Mr. 
Eckrote will have charge of Western 
Missouri and Kansas, according to 
Spencer Welton, vice-president of the 
company, who announced the change. 





IOWA DEPARTMENT APPOINT- 
MENTS 

E. W. Clark, State insurance com- 
missioner, Friday announced his reap- 
pointment of Clair C. Kirkpatrick, 
actuary for the department. Senator 
Clark also announced reappointment of 
John L. Gillstrap, chief examiner. Mr. 
Kirkpatrick has charge of the life in- 
surance examinations and Mr. Gillstrap 
of other companies. Lloyd D. Ross, 
secretary of the Polk County Building 
Loan and Savings Association, will 
succeed John W. Dailey as securities 
clerk; John S. Fisk will succeed Walter 
Reno as complaint clerk, Mr. Clark said. 


Casualty, Surety. Fte. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Hansen Buys Independence 
Indemnity for Merger 


Combines Commonwealth Casu- 
alty in $14,000,000 Set-Up; Will 
Use Name “Independence” 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., [Special] July 1. 
—Carl M. Hansen, president of the 
International Reinsurance Company, 
and his associates who recently 
acquired the Commonwealth Casualty 
Company here have now taken over the 
Independence Indemnity Company and 
will merge the two under the name of 
the Independence, it was announced by 
Corroon and Reynolds in New York 
today. 

The merged companies will have a 
capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of 
$3,000,000 with assets estimated at 
well above $14,000,000. Charles H. 
Holland, former president of the Inde- 
pendence will be chairman of the board 
of the new company while W. Freeland 
Kendrick, former president of the 
Commonwealth, will be vice-chairman. 
J. Horace Shale, who has been vice- 
president of the Commonwealth will be 
president of the new company. Mr. 
Hansen and his associates will control 
and dominate the new arrangement. 

The proposal which has been rumored 
in insurance circles for the past week 
was approved at a meeting of the 
boards of directors of both companies 
in Philadelphia on June 29. The 
merger is subject to the approval of 
Commissioner Charles F. Armstrong of 
Pennsylvania, and of the stockholders. 
The majority of the latter have already 
signified their approval of the plan. 

The Independence Fire which has 
hitherto been under control of the in- 
demnity company and has been oper- 
ated as a fire running mate, is managed 
by the Corroon and Reynolds group of 
New York. It will now be brought into 
closer affiliation with that group, Cor- 
roon and Reynolds said today. 


PLATE GLASS LECTURE COURSE 
ENDS WITH MARDEN TALK 
John W. Marden, manager of the 
New York Plate Glass Service Bureau, 
youngest subsidiary of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, concluded the series of four 
June meetings conducted by his organ- 
ization on Tuesday afternoon with an 
address on “Claims and Subrogation.” 
Accompanying the talk was a motion 
picture showing new methods of mak- 
ing plate glass at the Ford Motor Com- 

pany plant, Dearborn, Mich. 

The four meetings held at the Plate 
Glass Bureau headquarters, 60 John 
Street, New York, were most success- 
ful and attracted wide attention. There 
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INSURANCE COMMISSIONER 
SULLIVAN RETURNS 


John E. Sullivan is back on the 
job as insurance commissioner of 
New Hampshire. Mr. Sullivan 
resigned the insurance commis- 
sionership Sept. 26, 1930, to be- 
come commissioner of banks. By 
appointment of Governor Winant 
he returns, July 1, to the post of 
insurance commissioner for a term 
of five years. 











Attempt to Balk Livington’s 
License Program 


Claim Discrimination in Refusal 
of Agents’ Licenses 


LANSING, MICH., June 29.—An at- 
tempt to invoke political pressure 
against Commissioner Charles D. 
Livingston’s policy of excluding, so far 
as possible, automobile salesmen, ga- 
rage mechanics, and the like from 
possession of insurance licenses, was 
made during the past week by a dele- 
gation from Flint representing the auto 
dealers of that community. 

The delegation, headed by W. D. 
Edenburn, Detroit, manager of the 
Michigan Automotive Trade Associa- 
tion, and James Farber, manager of the 
Flint Manufacturers’ Association, both 
of whom have been active as lobbyists 
during the recent legislative session, 
went direct to Gov. Wilber M. Brucker 
without making an effort to discuss 
the matter with the Commissioner. 
They demanded that the Governor 
make an investigation and force the 
insurance department to discontinue 
its alleged discrimination against auto- 
motive sales organizations in issung 
insurance licenses. It was charged that 
no Flint dealer or employee has been 
allowed a solicitor’s license, but licenses 
have been issued to dealers in such 
towns near Flint as Flushing. The 
reason Flint dealers have not been able 
to get licenses, it was claimed, was an 
agreement under which it was alleged 








was an average attendance of three 
hundred plate glass department heads, 
agents, brokers, and production men. 
During the month in addition to Mr. 
Marden, addresses were made by F. S. 
Garrison, secretary, Travelers  In- 
demnity Company; Norman C. Stevens, 
secretary, Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, and Carroll Tubman, 

During the month the Standard 
Surety and Casualty Company joined 
the Bureau, bringing the membership 
to fifty-two. 
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Pinchot Denounces State 
Fund Administration 


Declares Simplest Business Rules 
Violated; Quarter Million 
Posted in Overdue 
Premiums 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 30.—In a 
*severe criticism today of the adminis- 
tration of the State workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance fund, Governor 
Pinchot attacked the regime of Philip 
H. Dewey, now Secretary of Internal 
Affairs. 

Although Dewey ran on the same 
ticket with him, at the beginning of 
his administration Pinchot replaced 
him with W. Jack Stiteler, Jr., last 
week. John C. Bingham, assistant 
manager of the fund for years, was 
also dropped. 

In his statement today, the Governor 
said that unpaid premiums’ were 
“allowed to accumulate month by 
month until they reached such large 
amounts that the policyholder was un- 
able to pay the bill; choosing rather 
to leave the State fund holding the 
bag while he departed to seek insur- 
ance protection from other sources.” 

The Governor added that the fund 
“finds it advisable to give notice that 
all policies will be promptly cancelled 
if not paid within the legal limit of 
thirty days. This order is made neces- 
sary by the fact that the fund has, as 
an inheritance from the Fisher ad- 
ministration, unpaid and uncollectible 
premiums to the incredible amount of 
more than a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. 

“The simplest business rules and 
principles of common sense were ig- 
nored in the handling of the insurance 
fund to such a degree that it is now 
necessary to charge off this enormous, 
inherited, uncollectible balance,” the 
Governor declared. 








the department leagued itself with 
organized Flint insurance men to ex- 
clude representatives of the automotive 
sales concerns from this particular 
side-line. 

Governor Brucker refused to be 
stampeded by the group, which in- 
cluded one State representative, 
Charles H. Reed of Clio, but promised 
to look into the situation. He after- 
ward conferred at some length with 
Commissioner Livingston, and _ the 
Commissioner said later that the mat- 
ter had been placed entirely in his 
hands for investigation. The Commis- 
sioner said he would make a personal 
investigation to learn if there were 
any circumstances to warrant adoption 
of a changed policy on the part of the 
department. 
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